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TWO MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FRONTIERS 
By Edward Everett Dale* 


In recent years we have heard much of the ‘‘American Way 
of Life.’’ Those who use that expression must be thinking in terms 
of those fundamental rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution, or 
of that equality of opportunity and the right to live our own lives 
in our own way which is the precious heritage of every American. For 
if they mean the manner in which we live, the mores of a people or 
the social, economic and cultural pattern of life the phrase becomes 
meaningless. Because the American way of life in New England is 
quite different from that of the Deep South and in neither of these 
areas does it bear any marked similarity to that of the Great Plains, 
the Spanish Southwest, or the Pacific Coast. 


This nation of ours is made up not only of states but of regions 
each with its own ways of life, its own customs, traditions and manner 
of thought. These regional cultures grow from definite roots. Some, 
as geographic conditions, le close beneath the surface while others 
are deep in the background of history. 


One of these regions is the area west of the Appalachians and 
east of the Mississippi between the Ohio River and the Gulf states— 
or Kentucky and Tennessee, the first states formed in the Mississippi 
Valley. The other is the former Indian Territory now Oklahoma— 
the last state in the Mississippi Valley to be admitted to the Union. 
The influence of the first area upon American history has been 
enormous and that of the latter comparatively slight, though the 
story of its settlement and development is unique in the annals of 
America. 


Population maps of the United States showing the peopled areas 
at any time between 1790 and 1810 will reveal that a long tongue 
of settlement extended westward from the Appalachian Mountains 
to the Mississippi with its northern border the Ohio River and its 
southern one the northern limits of the present states of Mississippi 
and Alabama and western Georgia or roughly Kentucky and Tennessee 
or portions of those states if the map is of one of the earlier dates 
named. For the purposes of this discussion, New Orleans and the 


* Doctor Edward Evereit Dale, Research Professor of History in the University 
of Oklahoma, is the author of several outstanding historical volumes, of which his 
most recent are History of United States, with D. L. Dumond and E. B. Wesley 
and History of Oklahoma with M. L. Wardell, both published in New York, 1948. 
This paper, “Two Mississippi Valley Frontiers,” was read by Doctor Dale ‘during 
poarae RE ae tale Historical Association, at a dinner held in 
conjunction with the American Historical lati io, i 
eee gant Association at Cleveland, Ohio, in De- 
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tiny islands of French settlement in Louisiana or beyond the Ohio 
in Indiana or Illinois may be disregarded. Most of these latter were 
mere outposts in the wilderness as was Detroit, founded in 1701 by 
Cadillac, to be developed more than two centuries later by Ford. 


The reasons for the early establishment of this wide frontier 
west of the mountains and south of the Ohio are not far to seek. When 
the English colonists of the tidewater region began the march west- 
ward they soon found their further advance toward the interior 
barred, or greatly hindered, by two forces. One was the formidable 
barrier of the mountain wall and the other was the resistance of many 
powerful tribes of Indians. When the advancing tide of population 
reached the mountains opposite Kentucky, however, both of these 
barriers gave way. Eventually Cumberland Gap was discovered 
offering a comparatively easy passageway through the mountains 
and beyond and extending as far west as the Mississippi was a 
broad region which was not inhabited by any tribe of Indians. Ken- 
tucky and much of Tennessee constituted virtually a ‘‘no man’s 
land.’’ North of the Ohio were the fierce Shawnee, the Potawatomi, 
Sae and Fox, Miami, and other tribes, while in Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi were the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. 
Far to the south in Florida were the Seminoles who formed the fifth 
and smallest of these so-called Five Civilized Tribes. Many of these 
Indians used the middle region as a hunting ground but no tribe 
of importance occupied it permanently. 


-In 1769 Daniel Boone pushed westward through Cumberland 
Gap to view with delight the verdant meadows and beautiful groves of 
Kentucky. Those who have visited the blue grass region and above 
all those born and bred there are not surprised that Boone lingered 
on this ‘‘long hunt’’ for nearly three years. They only wonder 
why he should ever have returned to Virginia! The lure of the West 
was too powerful, however, to permit him to remain long in his 
old homeland. In 1775 he led a party of settlers back to Kentucky 
and founded Boonesborough.! 


Daniel Boone was a type. Perhaps others like him did as much 
as he to explore and open up this middle region to settlement but above 
all others he has caught the popular fancy. Boone and those of his 
kind, as Kenton, Harrod, Bryan, Crockett and others, loved pioneering 
for its own sake. They sought new lands not so much for the purpose 
of settling and developing them as to escape from what they regarded 
as the penalties and inconveniences of civilization. They were of the 
type described by Kipling when he wrote: 


1R. G. Thwaites, Daniel Boone, p. 118. 
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He shall desire loneliness 

And his desire shall bring 

Hard on his heels a thousand wheels 

A people and a King 

He shall go back on his own track 

And by his scarce cold camp 

There he shall meet the roaring street 
The derrick and the stamp. 


A thousand wheels did not follow in the wake of these vanguards 
of the frontier because the mountain trails were for a long time im- 
passible for wheeled vehicles. But there did come a people with 
their scanty possessions loaded on pack horses. Moreover, if these 
people did not bring in a king they eventually brought those things 
which a king is supposed to typify—law, and constitutional forms, 
and more or less orderly government. 


Following the first pioneer explorers there poured through 
Cumberland Gap in the years of the Revolution and thereafter 
thousands of settlers eagerly seeking homes where they might improve 
their worldly condition and build up a heritage for their children. 
Some floated down the Ohio River. This was a long voyage during 
which the scow or keel boat was kept in the middle of the current 
to avoid attack by bands of Indians lurking in the forest along its 
northern bank. These immigrants came across the mountains or 
down the river in ever increasing numbers with the result that by 1792 
Kentucky’s population was sufficient for its admission as a state. 
Four years later the settlers of Tennessee formed a constitution with- 
out bothering to ask the consent of Congress and it was also admitted 
to the Union. 


The people who came to occupy this exposed frontier prior to 
the admission of Kentucky and Tennessee to statehood and long 
thereafter and who survived to develop that region all had the same 
characteristics. As a rule they were young and were of the strongest 
and most hardy and aggressive type. It required courage to set out 
en the long journey across the mountains or down the Ohio River 
to oceupy this remote land behind the Appalachians. Also when 
they had arrived, it was necessary to maintain themselves in a region 
where, as Felix Grundy said: ‘‘Death lurked behind almost every 
bush and every thicket concealed an ambuscade.’’ 


When Longfellow referring to the settlers of Plymouth wrote: 
God had sifted three kingdoms 
To find the wheat for this planting 
Then had sifted the wheat 
The living seed of a nation 
he was but voicing a general truth as applicable to the settlers of all 
later American frontiers as it was to the militant Pilgrims. The bold, 
hardy, and adventurous migrated. The timid, weak, and satisfied 
remained at home. As a later writer has put it: ‘‘The cowards did 
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not start; the weaklings did not survive.’’ Or, as an old ranchman 
in the Far West once said with true frontier modesty: ‘‘ We were a 
picked bunch in those old days. The wilderness cut out the culls. 


Be that as it may, few will deny that the pioneers who occupied 
each successive frontier of America were of a bold and aggressive 
breed but conditions made this especially true in this area of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Cut off by the mountains from any support 
from the East, the people of this long salient of settlement were, 
to use a military term, enfiladed by hostile Indians. Among the 
tribes north of the Ohio River were some made up of as savage and 
warlike Indians as could be found on the North American Continent. 
It was not, merely blind fury which prompted them to write the 
story of Kentucky’s history in blood for so many years. Such leaders 
as Tecumseh were astute, far-seeing men. They realized the danger 
to their people of this long tongue of white settlement extending far 
out into the wilderness. Unless these settlements could be destroyed 
they would inevitably grow larger, be extended across the Ohio, and 
continue north until they met and merged with the population 
steadily advancing westward from New York, Pennsylvania, and 
eastern Ohio. Then the Indians would be dispossessed of their 
lands and those who survived driven beyond the Mississippi to face 
an uncertain future. It was not enough to fight a defensive warfare. 
These presumptious whites must perish or be driven out. With tire- 
less energy these Indian leaders led their painted warriors against 
the little settlements of Kentucky in a desperate attempt to blot them 
out and “‘let in the jungle.’’ The struggle continued for many years 
and in this period the ‘‘ wheat was truly sifted.’’ Eternal vigilance 
was for these pioneers the price of survival. They established forts 
and palisaded stations, carried their guns to the field, and learned 
every art and trick of savage warfare. They matched skill with skill, 
cunning with cunning, and at times cruelty with cruelty.” 


Coupled with the ever-present danger from the Indians beyond 
the Ohio to the people of the northern portion of this frontier area, 
however, was an almost equally grave danger to those settlers in its 
southern portion from Indians to the south. The great tribes south — 
of Tennessee, as the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw, were 
far more civilized and perhaps less warlike than were the Indians 
north of the Ohio. On the other hand they were much more numerous. 
Moreover, they viewed these white settlements with suspicion and 
were always ready to resist any encroachment, or threatened encroach-_ 
ment, on their lands. While they did not engage in as many bloody 
forays as did the Shawnee and some other northern tribes, they were 
a powerful barrier to the advance of population to the south. Also 
bands sometimes attacked the settlers and always they were a poten- 
tial menace to the whites. 


2See Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, (4 vols.) for detailed ac-_ 
counts. 
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The situation of these westerners was rendered more perilous by 
the fact that behind the Indian tribes on either side of them lay the 
colonial possessions of two great European nations. Far to the 
north lay Canada and for a long time there were also British posts 
on the American side of the Great Lakes. That British officials de- 
liberately encouraged the Indians to attack these settlements seems 
doubtful but they encouraged the savages to resist any expansion of 
population northward. British traders unquestionably sold guns and 
powder to the Indians just as did American traders half a century or 
more later in our own western territories. It is not surprising there- 
fore that a deep resentment toward the British should have grown up 
among these people of the West. 


To the south the Spaniards also sought to cultivate friendship 
with the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. Traders in Spanish 
Louisiana sold these Indians arms and ammunition and Spain’s of- 
ficials in Louisiana urged the Indians to oppose any advance of the 
American pioneers southward.* Hemmed in on both sides by Indians 
who were backed by these great European powers, the position of the 
pioneers of the Kentucky-Tennessee area was truly perilous. Only 
a people of rare courage, fortitude, and remarkable intelligence could 
survive in such a situation. 


Yet the fact that the colonies of these two European nations hung 
on the flanks of these western settlements was not an unmixed evil. 
It prevented the people of the long salient behind the mountains from 
becoming provincial backwoodsmen. Cut off by the mountains from 
a market in the East for their surplus products, these westerners felt 
an urgent need for the free navigation of the Mississippi which Spain 
for many years denied them. The man dwelling in a log cabin on 
the banks of the Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, or any one of many 
other rivers had a personal interest in Jay’s treaty with England as 
well as in the political situation in Spain and in the acts of the Spanish 
government. Whether or not Manuel Godoy remained the chief 
minister of Spain, or Charles IV abdicated in favor of his son, Ferdi- 
nand, were to the Kentucky settler matters of vital importance. He 
and his fellows loudly demanded that Spain be persuaded or forced 
to grant to them the right to navigate the Mississippi. This they 
secured by the Treaty of San Lorenzo in 1795.4 They felt, 
however, that their tenure of this right was most precarious and as 
additional settlers poured in, the demands grew for the Federal 
government to make it secure by the purchase of a portion of 
Louisiana. This log cabin dweller was therefore deeply interested in 
the transfer of Louisiana to France by Spain and in the negotiations 
of Livingston and Monroe culminating in the Louisiana Purchase.® 


3 [bid., Vol. IV (Sagamore Edition, 6 vols.), pp. 153-156. 

4 Hunter Miller (Ed.), Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 
of America, Vol. 2 ,p. 337. 

5 [bid., pp. 516-523. 
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With access to markets thus assured and lands provided for 
further expansion westward, the population rapidly increased. The 
Indian menace still remained, however, and the newcomers were also 
of a hardy and adventurous type. Yet a differentiated society even- 
tually began to develop. Men of means began to acquire the best 
lands and to cultivate them with slave labor. Some earlier settlers 
who sold their lands crossed the Ohio. It was plain that expansion 
in that direction would in time reach the lakes and demands grew for 
securing a northern outlet to the sea just as the southern one had been 
acquired. Resentment against British support of the Indians in- 
creased and some men began to dream of the acquisition of Canada. 


These westerners played a conspicuous part in the Indian war 
against Tecumseh but by this time they had become powerful enough 
to wield an influence upon national politics. As the old Revolutionary 
War statesmen passed out of the picture, many of them were re- 
placed by new leaders from this area. Henry Clay was chosen Speaker 
of the House in 1811. On the question of war with Great Britain 
the western representatives in Congress voted unanimously in favor 
of it, joining with the South for a war which New England strongly 
opposed and on the question of which the middle states were divided. 


The frontier leaders, however, had no intention of favoring a 


war for others to fight. Kentucky-born Richard M. Johnson elected — 


to Congress at the age of twenty-five left Washington and hurried 
west to lead a regiment of volunteers in the invasion of Canada. Hav- 
ing been granted his commission by Governor Isaac Shelby of that 
State, he and the Governor both played a conspicuous part in the Battle 
of the Thames. Johnson then returned to his seat in Congress.® 
Many of Harrison’s soldiers in this invasion were Kentucky or 
Tennessee men just as were many of Jackson’s in the South in his 
campaign against the Creeks and at New Orleans. In fact, about the 
only important American victories of this war were won in the West 
and that region furnished its only military heroes—Jackson and 
Harrison—together with a number of lesser lights. 


Great as was the influence of this frontier Kentucky-Tennessee 
area on the war, it also had its influence on the peace. Henry Clay 
of Kentucky together with Gallatin, Bayard, Russell, and John Quiney 
Adams negotiated the Peace of Ghent and for once we seem to have 


done better around the peace table than on the field of battle. It | 


might almost be said that in the second conflict with Great Britain | 


we lost a war and won a peace. If there is some element of the truth 
im the old saying that ‘‘Waterloo was won on the cricket fields of 


Kton,’’ there is also some justification for asserting that the Peace 


of Ghent was won about the sales stables, race tracks, and poker tables 
of Kentucky. The British commissioners, Lord Gambier, Sir Henry 
Goulburn and William Adams were second-raters since the talents 


6B. J. Lossing, Eminent Americans, pp. 99 and 368. 
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of Britain’s leading diplomats were required for solving the problems 
of the Congress of Vienna. Certainly these three commissioners 
were no match for Clay, Adams, and Gallatin. Henry Clay’s influence 
with his colleagues was great and he brought to play in the negotiations 
all the skill of the western horse trader and poker player. With 
rare skill he made the American offers appear attractive, and 
alternately bluffed, ‘‘stood pat,’’ ‘‘raised the ante,’’ or ‘‘called the 
bluff’’ of his opponents. When a deadlock was reached, the Americans 
again and again said: ‘‘Consult your government’’ and Britain 
desperately weary of war repeatedly yielded. As a result a treaty 
was at last negotiated far more favorable to the United States than 
our people had any right to expect.’ 


After the close of the war, western migration greatly increased. 
The Kentucky-Tennessee area was soon fully occupied and the popu- 
lation began to spill over its borders in ever-increasing numbers. 
The southern portion of the region north of the Ohio was settled by 
people from this area. Also the Southwest below Tennessee received 
a flood of settlers from this region while others crossed the Mississippi 
to occupy Missouri and portions of Arkansas. 


While part of the increased population of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
region was due to immigration, a high birthrate was responsible for 
much of it since a dozen children was hardly an exceptionally large 
family. Now with the danger of Indian attack removed, and with 
inereased prosperity, the people of this first frontier beyond the 
mountains were free to give more attention to national affairs. No 
longer forced to carry on Indian campaigns, they turned their at- 
tention to political campaigns. Moreover, they brought to political 
conflicts all of the aggressive qualities, hardihood, and strength de- 
veloped by long conflict with the wilderness and its savage inhabitants. 
Soon it was apparent that a new political power had appeared and 
was eagerly reaching for the reins of government. 


The election of 1824 brought to an end the era of the Virginia 
Dynasty which for thirty-two of the thirty-six years of government 
under the Constitution had occupied the executive mansion. Only 
the aggressive individualism which led them to fight among them- 
selves prevented the people of this first trans-Appalachian frontier 
from securing the Presidency in 1824. Able as were the Adamses of 
New England, however, their personal qualities did not appeal to 
the people of the New America that was so fast developing. These 
people felt that four years was as long as they would tolerate an 
Adams in the White House. Then with Jackson’s triumph in 1828, 
the political dominance of this first Mississippi Valley frontier had 
to be recognized. Moreover, from this time forward for a generation 


7See Henry Adams, History of United States, Book IX, Chs. 1 and 2, for dis- 
cussion of the negotiations at Ghent. For the treaty, see Miller, op. cit., p. 575. 
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the states of Tennessee and Kentucky and their colonies largely ruled 
the nation. 


Perhaps few will deny that this was true during the eight 
years of the ‘‘reien of Andrew Jackson’’ but a question may be 
raised as to his successor. If so, it should be pointed out that Van 
Buren was the ‘‘heir apparent’’ to the throne, or the creature of 
Andrew Jackson. Moreover, Van Buren’s running mate was Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson, veteran soldier and statesman of Kentucky. 


Van Buren’s successor, William Henry Harrison, was not from 
the Kentucky-Tennessee area but he had all the qualities which the 
people of that region most admired. He was every inch a frontiers- 
man and it might be said that upon his shoulders had fallen the 
mantle of Jackson. He had endeared himself to the people of Ken- 
tucky by his work in the Northwest and had led many of them at 
Tippecanoe. In 1812 he had been commissioned a major general in 
the Kentucky militia and as has already been said, many Kentuckians 
were with him at the Battle of the Thames including Colonel Johnson 
and Governor Isaae Shelby.® 


His successor, John Tyler, was an accident and may be disre- 
garded here just as he usually was when President. Then came 
James K. Polk of Tennessee, who defeated the perennial candidate, 
Henry Clay of Kentucky. Polk was not colorful enough for the 
westerners. Happy as they were over his acquisition of territory, 
he apparently had little sense of humor and it was difficult for 
either the first or secondary frontier to grow enthusiastic over a dour 
Seotch Presbyterian. Zachary Taylor, or ‘‘Old Rough and Ready’”’ 
seemed a far more attractive figure. He was a professional soldier 
born in 1784 in Virginia while his parents were journeying west to 
settle in Kentucky. In 1785 he was brought to the vicinity of Louis- 
ville when Zachary was only eight months old and here he grew to 
manhood when this region was truly a ‘‘dark and bloody ground.’’ 
Not until he was twenty-four years old did he leave Kentucky after 
accepting a commission in the Army. From this time his life was 
largely that of a frontier soldier. His character and characteristics 
were formed, however, during the nearly twenty-four years of life 
in frontier Kentucky.? 


Fillmore was another accident and Pierce an incident. Then the 
American people decided to try again the nearly-forgotten experiment 
of electing to the Presidency a man of ample training and experience 
in government, politics and diplomacy. This they did when they 
chose James Buchanan. Soon convinced of their mistake, they in 
1860 elected a Kentucky-born, former rail splitter Abraham Lincoln, 
two of whose opponents were John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and 


8 Lossing, op. cit., pp. 240-243. 
9 Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, p. 349; also Lossing, op. cit., p. 353. 
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James Bell of Tennessee. Moreover, it will be remembered that 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, was also Kentucky 
born, and that Andrew Johnson of Tennessee succeeded to the Presi- 
deney when Lincoln was murdered. With Johnson came the end of 
an era and the beginning of the period of the political supremacy of 
the Old Northwest, especially Ohio and Indiana, which is another 
story. 


It has been possible to mention only a few of the men important 
in national affairs contributed by this first trans-mountain frontier 
region. Among others were Hugh White, Felix Grundy, Thomas 
Hart Benton, George Rogers Clark and his younger brother William, 
J. J. Crittenden, George Croghan, and many more. 


In addition many men from this area pushed out into the great 
Southwest especially Texas. These included David Crockett, one-time 
member of Congress from Tennessee whose restless love of adventure 
took him to Texas to die at the Alamo. Also William Walker, the 
filibuster, and Sam Houston who resigned the governorship of Ten- 
nessee and journeyed westward to the Indian Territory. Here he 
lived with the Cherokees for some years before going to Texas to com- 
mand its armies in the war for independence. Most men regard elec- 
tion to Congress, the United States Senate, or the governorship of a 
state as the crowning achievement of a lifetime. Sam Houston was 
Governor of two states, member of Congress from one and United 
States Senator from another, was Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
a nation and twice President of a republic.” In addition, he married 
three wives and his youngest son Temple was born when Sam was 
seventy years of age. Surely if the Cow Country could boast that its 
““men were men’’ Tennessee might well retort that some of her own 
sons also had some claims to manhood! As a matter of fact, many 
of the militant pioneers of Texas and other parts of the Trans- 
Mississippi West were transplanted from Kentucky or Tennessee soil 
and the spirit of daring and toughness of fiber revealed in the land 
of their adoption had been developed in the land of their birth. 


That this Kentucky-Tennessee region, which was the first im- 
portant Mississippi Valley frontier, has exerted an influence upon 
the history of the United States out of all proportion to its size seems 
reasonably apparent. It is clear that the reason for the political 
dominance of this area must be sought in the type of settlers who 
migrated to it and to qualities developed in them by their experiences 
during the formative years of these states. The second area to be 
discussed is the last frontier region of the Mississippi Valley, or the 
present state of Oklahoma. 


A survey of the population map of the United States as it was 
a hundred years after the adoption of the Constitution will show 


10 See Marquis James, The Raven, for a very interesting biography of Houston. 
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a pattern of peopled and unpeopled lands exactly the converse of a 
population map for 1800. A map for 1889 shows that settlement 
stopped short at the western boundary of Arkansas but in Kansas 
and south of the Red River in Texas continued westward to about 
the hundredth meridian which forms the western boundary of Okla- 
homa. Hast of this meridian between the southern line of Kansas 
and the Red River which marks the northern limits of Texas, a broad 
salient of Indian lands thrust far back into a sea of settlement just 
as three-quarters of a century earlier such a map showed a long 
tongue of settlement in Kentucky and Tennessee reaching far out 
into the Indian country. 


This peninsula of Indian lands over two hundred miles wide 
and with an a area approximately that of all New England, or slightly 
less than the combined areas of Ohio and Indiana, was the Indian 
Territory now the state of Oklahoma. In 1888 no white person 
held legal title to a single acre of land within its limits and the 
total Indian population was only some 75,000 of which more than 
four-fifths belonged to the Five Civilized Tribes. 


The reasons for the formation of this long salient of near wilder- 
ness extending back into the lands occupied by a white population 
are as definite as are those for the extension of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee area of settlement far out into the unpeopled lands of 
the Mississippi Valley. Virtually this entire region had been granted 
to the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians and they had been removed 
to it from their old homeland in the Gulf Plains between 1820 and 
1840. This area had been promised to them for ‘‘as long as grass 
grows and water runs’’ and whites were forbidden to live within 
the limits of the territory of any tribe except by the consent of the 
Indians themselves. Thus a wall had been placed about this great 
Indian Territory by governmental decree—an intangible wall—but 
none the less real because of that. 


Even at the time of their removal four of the five great tribes to 
which this territory had been granted had attained a considerable de- 
gree of civilization due to long contact with the whites. These four 
tribes, the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw had for centuries 
occupied in their old homeland east of the Mississippi what might 
be described as a strategic region. They held the headwaters of the 
tributaries of the lower Mississippi, as well as of those streams which 
flow south into the Gulf and they also guarded the passes through 
the southern Appalachians. It was inevitable, therefore, that any 
nation which sought to hold the mouth of the Mississippi and the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico must reckon with these powerful tribes. 


Three European nations sought to do this—the Spaniards in 
Florida, the French in Louisiana, and the English in Georgia. The 
colonists of these nations early sought alliances with these tribes 
and zealously sought to secure their favor. As a result the Indians 
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soon learned to play one nation off against the other and to secure 
presents, concessions, and favors from all three without the slightest 
intention of allying themselves with any one of them. In the practice 
of this crude but effective form of diplomacy the Indians received 
training in the arts of diplomacy and political intrigue which they 
later used with telling effect against officials of the United States 
in negotiations for the removal of these tribes to the West. 


By the time of removal there had been considerable intermarriage 
of Indian women with the white men who made their homes in the 
Indian country, and as a result every tribe except the Seminole had 
a number of mixed-bloods. The mixed-bloods as well as some full- 
bloods were in many cases well educated—some having attended schools 
or colleges in the Hast. Commissioners of the United States govern- 
ment sent to make removal treaties urged that in this new land be- 
yond the Mississippi there was an abundance of game and the Indians 
might there continue the old hunting life of earlier days. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, it was the well-educated Indians, in- 
eluding many mixed-bloods, who signed such treaties against the 
bitter opposition of the unlettered fullbloods. The latter who clung 
most closely to the old Indian life of hunting and subsisting on native 
products were the ones most reluctant to leave the land of their 
fathers. 


Bitter criticism has been heaped upon those Indians who nego- 
tiated treaties for the surrender of all lands in the Kast and removal 
to far-off Indian Territory. There is evidence, however, that these 
men were motivated solely by a desire to advance the welfare of their 
people. Here they saw the untutored fullbloods subject to the in- 
fluence of the worst element of the frontier whites who encroached 
upon their lands, pled them with liquor, and corrupted their women. 
Unable to understand this strange new civilization, these bewildered 
fullbloods were in a fair way to become a race of drunken outcasts. 
What the leaders felt was urgently needed was time—time to establish 
schools to educate their unfortunate kinsmen and teach them the ways 
of white civilization. Given two or three generations in a land re- 
mote from the corrupting influence of whites, this might be done and 
these people made competent to maintain themselves in the midst of 
a white civilization once it had again overtaken them.!! 


On no other basis can be explained the provision for large funds 
for education which the Indian negotiators insisted must be included 
in the removal treaties, nor the feverish energy with which they 
established schools once the new homeland was reached. Hach of the 
larger tribes set up an educational system immediately upon its 
arrival in the Indian Territory. Boarding schools or academies were 


11 See Ralph H. Gabriel, Elias Boudinot, Cherokee, and His America, pp. 141- 
155, for evidence that this was the attitude of the Cherokee signers of the Treaty of 
New Echota. 
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created modeled upon those of the South and supported by funds 
from the tribal government. All instruction was in English and the 
teachers were the best qualified men and women that could be found.” 


In 1848 the Cherokees had established two national seminaries— 
one for men and the other for women. In these were taught Greek, 
Latin, English literature, higher mathematics, music and science. 
Many young men and women received in these, or the Choctaw acad- 
emies, the beginnings of a classical education which they completed 
in some eastern college as Princeton or Mount Holyoke. 


The establishment of an educational system was made possible 
because these so called ‘‘Indian Nations’’ after their removal west- 
ward were hardly Indian tribes in the commonly accepted use of 
that term. They were very small republics under the protection of 
the United States. Each of them, with the exception of the Seminole, 
had a written constitution and written laws. The tribal governments 
had power of life and death over their own citizens and almost com- 
plete authority to administer the affairs of their people.? In fact, 
these tribes were independent nations except for such limitations as 
were expressed in the treaties of cession and removal. Lands were 
held in common as a public domain but with individual use guaran- 
teed to every citizen. 


Here, for some three-quarters of a century these little Indian 
nations lay like an American Balkans set down in the midst of the 
United States. Slaves were held in every tribe and with the outbreak 
of the War Between the States these Indian republics all made 
treaties of alliance with the Confederacy. As a result they were 
at the close of the war compelled to free their slaves and make pro- 
visions for them to share in the tribal lands. In addition, they were 
forced to surrender the western half of the Indian Territory in order 
to provide a home for other Indian tribes. 


Between 1866 and 1885 more than a dozen tribes from various 
parts of the West were brought to these ceded lands and given large 
reservations there. The Indian Territory thus became divided into 
two parts of nearly equal size. The eastern half was occupied by 
the quasi-independent nations of the Five Civilized Tribes while the 
western half consisted largely of great Indian reservations assigned 
to tribes brought in from Kansas or other parts of the Prairie West. 


During the war the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes were so 
ravaged by the armies of both North and South, that at its close these 
Indians were in a deplorable condition. One-third of the adult 
Cherokee women were widows and an almost equal fraction of the 
children orphans. In the other tribes the situation was little better. 


12 For the tribal constitutions see Oklahoma Red Book, 1, p. 201-237. 
13 For Treaties of 1866, see Ibid., pp. 341-379. 
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All educational progress was stopped with the outbreak of war 
and during its course most of the school buildings were burned or 
badly damaged. With the coming of peace, however, these buildings 
were rebuilt or repaired and the Indian leaders resumed with vigor 
the task of educating their people sufficiently to enable them to live 
and compete with the whites on equal terms once the advancing flood 
of settlement should overflow their little nations. 


The advance of white population, however, was more rapid than 
the Indian leaders had believed to be possible. In the twenty years 
from 1870 to 1890 the population of Kansas increased from 364,000 
to 1,427,000 and Texas from 818,000 to 2,335,000 with corresponding 
increases in most of the neighboring western states.14 It was inevitable 
that as fertile lands subject to settlement grew increasingly scarce, 
many persons along the border of Indian Territory should view its 
attractive lands with covetous eyes and demand that they be made 
available for occupation by white settlers. By the middle 1870’s such 
persons were urging Congress to devise some means by which the 
treaties guaranteeing their lands to the Five Civilized Tribes might 
be abrogated or so modified as to permit the entrance of whites. 
Loudly they demanded that the tribal governments be abolished, each 
Indian allotted a tract of land from the common holdings, the re- 
maining lands opened to white settlement, and a territorial govern- 
ment established. 


The Indian leaders felt that at all hazards this must be prevented. 
Some have asserted that this was due to their reluctance to give up 
their offices in the tribal governments and the economic advantages 
accruing to them by virtue of the communal land system. This may 
have been true in the case of some but there were others whose reasons 
for objecting to such changes were far more altruistic. Educational 
progress, even though interrupted by the war, had been great but 
the majority of the fullbloods were not yet sufficiently advanced to 
live among’ whites and compete with them economically in a white 
man’s world. Time, and yet more time was needed and to secure it 
they determined to resist to the utmost the efforts of the whites to 
destroy their governments and overrun their country. Moreover, they 
brought to the task all the political wisdom and statecraft accumu- 
lated in conducting their own governments plus all the skill in 
diplomacy which they had acquired during the long period in which 
Spain, France, and England had sought alliances with them in a 
struggle for supremacy on the North American Continent. 


The Indian leaders braced themselves in the struggle and for a 
quarter of a century fought desperately to hold the line against the 
population that strove to break it down and let in the white man’s 
laws, government, and way of life. The situation, curiously enough, 
was the exact opposite of that in the Kentucky-Tennessee area a 


14 Figures are from the Census. 
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century earlier when painted warriors for so long stormed against this 
long peninsula of white settlement seeking to break it down and let 
in the wilderness. In both cases the Indians were foredoomed to de- 
feat. Yet despite the small population of the Five Civilized Tribes 
their long experience in diplomacy and political intrigue enabled 
them for a quarter of a century to resist the ever-increasing pressure 
of the whites upon the intangible wall about the Indian country. 


Each of these tribes maintained a delegation in Washington to 
look after relations with the United States and seek to prevent any 
action by Congress or the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment prejudicial to the interests of its people. 


In their struggle against white invasion the Five Civilized Tribes 
received little help from the Indians on the reservations in western 
Indian Territory. Most of these tribes were small, unorganized, and 
little civilized. In consequence it was in this region that the barrier 
to entrance by settlers was first broken. In 1889 an area of some 
two million acres was opened to occupation by homesteaders.’° The 
following year Oklahoma Territory was created.1* Then one by one 
these western tribes agreed to take allotments of land in severalty 
and sell the surplus to the United States to be opened to white settle- 
ment. Within a dozen years after the first opening in 1889 virtually 
all of these lands ceded by the Five Civilized Tribes in 1866 as a home 
for other Indians had been occupied by white settlers. The western 
half of the former peninsula of wilderness had been blotted out and 
the territory of the five Indian republics had become an island 
in the midst of white civilization. 


Still the Indians of the Five Tribes carried on their losing 
struggle to maintain their national integrity. By this time, however, 
there were forces within to lend aid and encouragement to those with- 
out. Prior to the War Between the States many Indians in each of 
these tribes were slave owners. The communal land system made it 
easy for some of these to develop large plantations which they culti- 
vated by slave labor. Eventually a plantation aristocracy grew up 
not unlike that of the Old South. 


When the slaves were freed, these men were left without labor to 
farm their extensive holdings. After the ravages of war had been 
somewhat repaired, some of these plantation owners sought for a new 
source of labor and found it in the poorer whites of Arkansas and 
Texas. At the request of the planter, the tribal government issued 
permits to whites to come in for a year to work as laborers. These 


laborers frequently received a share of the crops grown by them in- | 
stead of a cash wage and so became in reality sharecroppers. Their | 
permits were renewed from year to year until they became virtually | 


15 Oklahoma Red Book, 1, pp. 423-425. 
16 [bid., pp. 426-437. 
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permanent residents. Permits were issued to others to live in the 
Indian country and operate stores, mills, or cotton gins. The building 
of railroads brought in railway employees and the opening of coal 
mines brought in still more ‘‘citizens of the United States’’ as they 
were called. 


Before the close of the Nineteenth Century, the whites in the 
Territory of the Five Civilized Tribes far outnumbered the Indians. 
Yet the latter owned all the land, operated the governments and 
were in consequence the ruling class. The whites were merely tenants 
subject to the will of the tribal authorities. Except in the case of 
intermarried citizens, they had no public schools for their children, 
could not own land, vote, or share in any way in the Indian govern- 
ments. In short, they were merely residents and might be removed at 
any time by the tribal authorities. The need for their services was 
so great, however, that the time came when a wholesale removal of 
them was unthinkable.!’ Yet their presence made the struggle of the 
Indians to preserve their tribal forms and system of common land 
holding more difficult since to assaults from without were added the 
activities of this enormous ‘‘fifth column’’ within. The story is far 
too long to give in detail. In 1893 a commission was created by 
Congress to negotiate agreements with the Five Civilized Tribes looking 
to the distribution of their lands in severalty and the abolition of the 
tribal governments.!8 The Indians flatly refused to negotiate but the 
sands of time were fast running out for their little republics. Congress 
clothed the commission with additional powers. The tribal lands 
were surveyed and classified and rolls of the citizens of these tribes 
made up in preparation for an equitable distribution of the common 
property. The jurisdiction of the Federal courts was extended over 
the Indian Territory and the tribal courts forbidden to function. At 
last the Indians yielded to superior force, signed agreements to accept 
all that had been done, and agreed to the allotment of the tribal lands 
in severalty.19 


In 1906 Congress passed an enabling act providing for the joining 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territories to form the State of Oklahoma 
and authorizing the election of delegates to a convention to make a 
constitution for the new state. The constitution was formed, ratified 
by an overwhelming majority, and state and county officers elected. 


November 16, 1907, was the date set for the inauguration of the 
Governor and their officials and on which the new state govern- 
ment was to go into operation. On that day the inaugural ceremonies 


17 Tt is quite impossible to list all of the numerous articles that have appeared 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma dealing with matters referred to in the latter part 
of this paper. Earlier issues should be consulted by the reader interested in details 
of life in the Indian Territory and relations between Indians and whites. 

18 See Oklahoma Red Book, I, pp. 481-485, for the various acts with respect to 
the Dawes Commission. 

19 Jbid., pp. 559-617. 
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held at the capital were witnessed by a huge throng of people while 
every important town in the state also arranged for a celebration in 
honor of the coming of statehood. Each of these was attended by 
swarms of happy people coming for many miles from every part of 
the surrounding country. Only one group was absent. Within the 
limits of the former republics of the Five Civilized Tribes many of 
the older Indians remained at home to mourn the passing of the 
old governments and the old order under which they had so long lived 
and which they so much loved. 


Thirty years later a Cherokee woman married to a white man 
said that her husband had asked her to go with him to attend the 
statehood celebration at the nearby town but she had refused. Late 
that evening he returned home and said: ‘‘ Well, Mary, we no longer 
live in the Cherokee Nation. All of us are now citizens of the State 
of Oklahoma.’’ After the lapse of more than thirty years there were 
tears in this woman’s eyes as she recalled that never-to-be-forgotten day. 
She said: ‘‘It broke my heart. I went to bed and cried all night long. 
It seemed more than I could bear that the Cherokee Nation—my 
country and my people’s country—was no more.”’ 

Though the Indians had lost the cause for which they had so long 
battled, the years of struggle had done their work. It had given to their 
leaders a training in politics, statecraft, and diplomacy which has 
made them among the cleverest and most able politicians in the state 
of Oklahoma or almost any other state. This training had, moreover, 
been built upon a heritage of political skill dating back to the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Conscious of their political ability and of the fact that they had 
long been owners of all land tilled by their white tenants, these 
Indian leaders had no intention of accepting an inferior status for 
themselves or their people in the new state. The President of the 
Constitutional Convention was not an Indian but he was an inter- 
married citizen of the Chickasaw Nation and in consequence, his 
children were of Indian blood. A number of Indians served as mem- 
bers of this convention and may have been in part responsible for the 
section in the Constitution defining races which says: ‘‘ Wherever in 
this Constitution and laws of this state the word or words ‘colored’ 
or ‘colored race’... . are used, the same shall be construed to mean 
or apply to all persons of African descent. The term ‘white race’ shall 
include all other persons.’’*° Thus every Indian, no matter how dark 
his skin, is a white person as defined by the Oklahoma Constitution. 


At the time of Oklahoma’s admission as a State in 1907 slightly 
less than five per cent of its population was of Indian blood and about 
that ratio has been maintained for forty years. In 1947 the number 
of Indians in the state was some 120,000 of a total population of 
around 2,300,000. Yet these people of Indian descent who are but 


20 Oklahoma Constitution, Art. XXII, Sec. 11. 
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five per cent of Oklahoma’s total population have contributed to the 
state leaders and prominent men and women, especially in the field 
of politics and government, out of all proportion to their numbers. 
None of the thirteen governors of the state to 1948 has been of Indian 
blood but two were intermarried citizens so their children are of 
Indian blood. One of the first two United States Senators was Indian, 
the late Robert L. Owen, and every Oklahoma delegation in Congress 
has had at least one member of Indian descent, sometimes two, and 
occasionally three. Two speakers of the lower house of the state legis- 
lature have been Indians and many of its most prominent members 
as well as many state senators have been of Indian blood. One of the 
three members of the Corporation Commission in 1948 is Indian and 
Indians have served as members of the Supreme Court and as district 
judges. With but one exception, every county superintendent of 
schools of one eastern Oklahoma county for forty years has been 
Indian and most other officials of this and other counties have been 
of Indian descent. 


It is not alone in the field of politics and government that these 
Indian people have made important contributions. Among them 
have been writers, artists, musicians, teachers and ministers, as well as 
prominent lawyers, physicians, editors, bankers, and merchants. They 
have also been active in many organizations. The late Mrs. Roberta 
Lawson, one time President of the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was the granddaughter of a famous Indian. It is also significant 
that the two statues which Oklahoma has placed in the Hall of Fame 
in our national capitol as those of her two greatest sons are both of 
Cherokee Indians—Sequoyah and Will Rogers. A people numbering 
less than five per cent of Oklahoma’s total population have given to 
the state perhaps twenty to twenty-five per cent of its best known men 
and women. 


It may be asserted that most of these prominent individuals have 
been mixed bloods and should not be designated as Indians. Yet 
they are all included in the five per cent of the state’s population of 
Indian descent. Also, ever since Oklahoma’s admission to the Union, 
the state’s politics have been dominated by the people of its eastern 
half, the area of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


Enough has been given to show that the early history of Oklahoma 
—the last state created in the Mississippi Valley—has been as colorful 
as that of the first two states formed beyond the Appalachians. That 
the settlers of the Kentucky-Tennessee area for a generation were in 
eonstant conflict with the Indians and during the succeeding gene- 
ration wielded an enormous influence in the national government few 
persons will deny. Most students of Oklahoma history will also agree 
that the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes fought desperately for 
a generation to preserve their status as independent nations and for 
another generation have had an enormous influence in Oklahoma 
politics and government. 
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Whether or not the historian will accept the view that in both 
cases political power and influence stemmed from the strength de- 
veloped in earlier conflicts is another matter. , Yet few things worthy 
of recording in the annals of a nation merely happen. The multiple 
threads which make up the fabric of history have always been woven 
by vital forces in such fashion as to reveal a more or less distinct pat- 
tern. If the conclusion here suggested should appear unjustified, it 
is hoped that they may at least be deemed worthy of consideration. 
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THE SQUATTERS IN NO MAN’S LAND 
By Oscar A. Kinchen* 


Old No Man’s Land, which embraced the rectangular strip of 
territory now known as the Oklahoma Panhandle, has witnessed two 
distinct periods of settlement, the few but eventful years of squatter 
occupation in the later eighties, and that of the large-scale settlement 
in the opening years of the present century when homesteaders ar- 
rived in still greater numbers to exploit the resources of this virgin 
land. This article will be devoted to the earlier and more nearly 
unique settlement that took place before this area was joined to Okla- 
homa, while no constitutional government or rights to life or property 
yet existed within its borders. 


Despite this state of lawlessness, cattlemen had grazed their stock 
in this maverick land since the later seventies. For a brief span of 
years, herds of five hundred to twenty-five thousand head roamed 
the grasslands of this strip, until a devastating blizzard in the winter 
of 1886 well-nigh wiped out the range cattle of this region, leaving 
their bones scattered far and wide, to mingle with those of the buffalo 
slain by hunters with high-powered rifles years before.” 


Prior to the year 1885, the Cherokee Indians had claimed a kind 
of overlordship to No Man’s Land, and are known to have levied occa- 
sional tolls upon herds that grazed within this strip. Many cowmen, 
also, believed this area to be really an extension of the Cherokee Strip, 
since the Post Office Department was known to have classified this 
section as a part of the Indian Territory.* But in 1885, the Secretary 
of the Department of Interior, L. C. Q. Lamar, ruled that all valid 
Indian claims really ended at the 100th Meridian, and that the 
rectangular strip of territory west of this line was a part of the 
public domain. Though its lands had been surveyed into townships 


* Oscar A. Kinchen, Professor of History, Texas Technological College, has, in 
addition to a number of publications in the field of British-Empire History, con- 
tributed several short articles on topics of local historical interest, including: “Okla- 
homa’s First College, Old High Gate at Norman,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XIV September 1936; “Pioneers of No Man’s Land,” in West Texas Historical 
Annual, December, 1942; “The Abortive Territory of Cimarron,” in Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXIII, Autumn 1945; and “Boom or Bust in Southwest Kansas,” 
in West Texas Historical Annual, December, 1948.—Ed. 

1For a study of the provisional government organized by squatters in this area, 
see Doctor Kinchen’s article, “The Abortive Territory of Cimarron,” op. cit. 

2 Boss Neff, Some Experiences of Boss Neff in the Texas and Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, (Amarillo, Texas, 1941) p. 15, column 2. 

3“An Interview with Mrs. Arbella Mackey by a representative of the Daily 
Oklahoman,” Sunday Oklahoman, June 14, 1936. In those years, Mackey, “a cow- 
girl,” resided at a camp near the Cimarron River in the northeastern part of the 
Strip. 
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only, this area was presumably subject to ‘‘squatter’s rights. 74 Prob- 
ably with Lamar’s ruling in mind, a bill was introduced in Congress 
early in the following year by Representative James N. Burnes of 
Missouri to provide a territorial government for this neutral strip, 
and to secure its lands to ‘‘actual settlers.’> To many of the land 
hungry near its borders, it must have appeared that the way was 
being opened for an eventual influx of agricultural settlers into this 
region. 


As destiny had already decreed, hundreds of adventurous home- 
seekers were close at hand. In the years 1885 and 1886, a great tide 
of settlers had swept into southwestern Kansas. In the language of 
E. M. Deane, one of the first to arrive, ‘‘They came like swarms of 
grasshoppers on a hot summer day, totally ignorant of the ground 
they were to light upon.’’ Millions of acres lay open to settlement 
under the homestead laws, and within the short space of about two 
years all the available lands had been claimed and scores of town- 
sites laid out. Townsite speculation became a passion, and “‘easy 
money’’ was speedily acquired from gullible victims in the east. 
Among the thousands of immigrants who came flocking in, a large 
portion came merely to acquire a title to a homestead, a mortgage on ~ 
the newly-acquired property—then to move away, never to return. 
By the spring of 1886, settlement was already approaching the satura- 
tion point, while hundreds continued to arrive intent on gaining a 
stake in the new land of opportunity.® 


Even as early as the autumn of 1885, home-seekers had begun to 
trickle into the extreme eastern part of the strip, selecting lands in the 
vicinity of Horse Creek, and in other localities still farther south. One 
of the first to arrive was Carter Tracy, a merchant from Ohio, who had 
settled temporarily at Englewood, Kansas, near the northeast corner 
of the strip. Here he was told of a valley about fifteen miles to the 
southwest where the buffalo grass was knee high and the soil there- 
fore rich. Tracy and several other residents of Englewood hastened 
to the valley near the present town of Gate. Zine markers that looked 
like pots set upside down indicating township lines were plainly visible, 
but no section lines had yet been surveyed. These adventurous squat- 
ters began staking off claims, estimating their boundaries by using 
ropes for surveyors chains. Other home-seekers soon followed, and 


4¥Fred C. Tracy, “History of Beaver County, Oklahoma,” in Charles N. Gould 
(ed.), The Geology of Beaver County, (Norman, 1926), p. 63. Mr. Fred C. Tracy, 
a continuous resident of this section since 1885, is widely known as a merchant 
at Beaver, as being one of the framers of the Oklahoma Constitution, and more 
recently as County Attorney of Beaver County. 

5 House Bill 4990, 49 Congress, 1st Session, February 3, 1886, XIX, p. 1036. 

6K. M. Deane to the author, Richfield, Kansas, June 8, 1947. Mr. Deane, who 
runs an abstract office at Richfield, has been a continuous resident of that section 
since about the year 1885. 
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by the end of that year ‘‘most of the desirable lands between Hngle- 
wood and the valley had been claimed.’’? 


By the spring of 1886, a tidal wave of settlers was flowing over 
the Kansas line into the new land of promise. In-coming settlers 
were especially attracted to lands to the south of the Beaver River 
where they were soon to be seen measuring off their claims along the 
Kiowa, Mexico, Duck Pond, and Clearwater creeks. As the influx 
continued, squatters pushed on still farther to the bank of the Willow, 
and even as far west as the Palo Duro. Working out from the town- 
ship lines, marked by the ‘‘zine pots,’’ settlers were able to arrive at 
a crude approximation of the boundaries of their claims. Some lived 
in tents for a time, others in their covered wagons or even out under 
the open sky, while a more permanent abode was being prepared. Sod 
was soon cut for the erection of a farm house, and a low structure of 
one or two rooms was hastily completed. The typical ‘‘soddie’’ was 
a rectangular building with walls two feet in thickness, and a door at 
the front and rear. Windows, if any, were in some eases closed by 
wooden shutters. From such timber as could be found along the 
streams, material was obtained for the ridge pole and rafters. A mat 
of green branches was spread upon the rafters, and a sod roof was then 
laid. There was seldom a shed or lot for the work animals. Horses 
and mules were staked out or ‘‘hobbled’’ when not in use. Milech 
cows were staked out to graze. The wagon, harness, and farming 
tools stood weather-beaten and rusting on the open prairie.® 


Squatters were slow about improving their claims. Some lived 
for a time upon savings and supplies accumulated in previous years; 
others, less fortunate, were obliged to leave their families on the claim 
while in search of employment outside the strip. Some families were 
able to obtain fuel for their stoves by cutting timber or breaking 
brush along the banks of the creeks, while more often buffalo and 
cow chips was the sole source of supply.® 


Squatters drifted afar in pursuit of wild game. Quail, jack 
rabbits, cotton-tails, and prairie chickens were fairly plentiful, and 
during the first year of settlement a deer or an antelope might oc- 
casionally be killed. During the cold months, some hunted and shipped 


7F. C. Tracy to the author, Beaver, August 9, 1945. 

8E. E. Brown, “Squatters Take Choice Lands,’ in Herald Democrat, (Beaver), 
November 21, 1935. Brown came to No Man’s Land in August, 1886, and edited 
the Territorial Advocate at Beaver City for nearly three years. 

The “Old Overton House,” erected in 1887 on the north bank of the Clearwater, 
twelve miles south of Beaver City, is a good example of the better class of “soddies.” 
This structure, now in an advanced state of dilapidation, is about twenty-five feet 
square and divided into four rooms of about equal size, each ceiled overhead with 
beaded pine. There are two glass windows on each side and another near the door 
in front. To the rear, there appears to have once stood a crib and stables built, 
also, of sod. 

9 [bid.; Elmer Brown, “No Man’s Land,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, 
No. 2 (June, 1926), pp. 89-99. 
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wild game to eastern markets. As to fresh fruits, there was a great 
plentitude of wild plums and grapes along the banks of the several 
streams. Black-eyed peas were grown in abundance, and were a main 
reliance at all times of the year.!° 


Some ready cash could be obtained when it was learned that 
buffalo bones would bring eight to ten dollars a ton, and horns an 
even better price. Many a proverbial ‘‘wolf’’ was kept from the 
door by gathering bones and hauling them to the nearest shipping 
point at Dodge City, Kansas. The late Boss Neff, a well-known cow- 
man of the strip, relates that at the time of settlement he had seen 
as many as ‘‘fifty to a hundred skeletons within a radius of a few 
hundred yards.’’ Bone haulers, would put several side boards on a 
wagon, and by breaking the larger bones with an ax or a sledge 
hammer they were able to load more than a thousand pounds of skulls, 
thigh bones, ribs, and vertebrae on a single wagon. H. S58. Judy, a 
pioneer of No Man’s Land, writes that a settler might earn enough 
money by gathering bones to buy clothes for himself and family, and 
such vital necessities as flour, brown sugar, molasses, and green 
coffee. 


Before the end of the first year of settlement, subscription schools 
were started in most communities by teachers from the states. These 
pioneer schools were usually held in small sod houses where the 
tuition fee for each pupil was one dollar per month. Beaver City 
claimed the distinction of having established the first school in No 
Man’s Land, opened in September 1886, in a sod building which 
stood on the north side of the street, opposite the site of the present 
county court house.!* Already there were several preachers in the 
strip, some living on their claims, others locating in the towns. By 
the spring of 1886, there were two preachers at Beaver City, the 
Reverend Robert Allen, a Methodist, and the Reverend R. M. Over- 
street, a Presbyterian. Both ‘‘held preaching services for a good 
sized congregation of Christian people firm in the faith during those 
trying years.’’ In June of the following year they erected the first 
church house within the strip.!% 


By the spring of 1888, the settlement of No Man’s Land had 
reached its peak. The area of settlement extended about eighty or 
ninety miles west of the eastern border, or about half way across the 
strip, diminishing somewhat in density from east to west. Beyond 


10H. S. Judy, “Memoirs of a Pioneer of No Man’s Land,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1945), p. 295. 

11 Boss Neff, op. cit., p. 20, col. 1. (See Moita Dorsey Davis, “Boss Neff,” in 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 [Summer, 1948], pp. 159-73.—Ed.) 

12John R. Spears, “No Man’s Land, A Sun Reporter’s History of a Strange 
Country,” New York Sun, (Sunday Ed.), Jan. 20, 1889. 

13 Rev, R. M. Overstreet, in Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, Vol. VII, (December, 
1908), No. 4, pp. 65 and 66. Overstreet’s church, erected in June 1887, is still 


in use. 
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the western fringe of settlement, there were a few isolated com- 
munities, such as that around Mineral and Carrizo near the western 
border. Judge Tracy, a resident of No Man’s Land since 1885, esti- 
mates the squatter population at its height at about twelve to fifteen 
thousand,4 though the Cimarron Council, in a memorial to Congress 
in May 1888, claimed a population of fifteen to twenty thousand.) 
Twenty-eight post offices had been established up to this time, six 
by the end of the first year of settlement, ten in the year 1887, 
and twelve in the early months of 1888.16 


As early as the spring of 1886, several townsites were being laid 
out in the strip, upon some of which not a single house was ever 
built. The first to be surveyed and platted was Beaver City, pro- 
moted by the Beaver Townsite Company of Wichita, Kansas of which 
M. McLease was president and William Waddle the local agent. On 
March 6, Waddle and Ernest A. Reiman, a civil engineer, descended 
upon Jim Lane’s saloon and supply store on the south side of the 
Beaver River, and informed the proprietor that the strip in which 
he resided was public land and therefore subject to settlement, and 
that they had come to survey a townsite. Since Lane, as an actual 
settler, could hold 160 acres of the land they desired for a townsite, 
an oral agreement was reached wherein Lane waived his right to 
claim a homestead on condition that two blocks in the new town be 
reserved to him. When the survey of the 640 acre townsite was 
complete, officials of the Company hastened to the national capital 
to enter their townsite in conformity with Federal law. There they 
learned that since the survey of the ‘‘neutral strip’? was incomplete 
and no land office or federal court had control of this area, they 
were nothing more than squatters, and, as such, could hold only those 
lots—two in number—which they built upon, and then wait for a 
title when this land was officially opened to settlement. 


In the meantime, Kansas newspapers were replete with glowing 
accounts of the new boom town on the banks of the Beaver, and 
prospective settlers were flocking in, soon to learn that they need 
purchase no lots at all, but simply to squat on those unclaimed, im- 
prove them, and gain a legal title ‘‘when the strip comes in.’’ By the 
end of spring about twenty sod houses were complete or under con- 
struction and the ‘‘new metropolis of the plains’’ had gained its 
stride.!’ 


Among the buildings in use during the squatter regime, the 
pioneers recall Jim Lane’s store, erected in 1879, on the west side 


14Tracy, “History of Beaver County, Oklahoma,” in Geology of Beaver County, 
ed. by Chas. N. Gould, (Norman, Okla., 1926), p. 65. 

15Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, for May 8, 1888, p. 130. 

16 George Shirk, “The First Post Offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer 1948), pp. 179-244 (for 
Oklahoma Territory, see pp. 237-244). 

17 John R. Spears, loc. cit., Section III. 
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of what is now Main Street, and Lane’s two-room sod residence on 
the opposite side of the road.18 D. R. Healey’s livery stable was 
excavated out of a bank which sloped toward the street. Three walls 
were formed of the dirt banks, the front built of logs, and the roof 
made of sod. Jim Donelly’s saloon was built with walls of sod, but 
covered by a wooden roof. A sod store, ten feet wide and fourteen 
long, housed a stock of dry goods owned by Palmer and Chilcott. 
Thomas Hunter owned a boot shop on the west side of Main, while 
Dr. J. R. Linley ran a drug store on the opposite of the street. O. P. 
Bennett’s dance hall, on the east side of Main Street, was perhaps 
the largest of the earlier structures built of sod, fourteen feet wide 
‘and fifty feet long. 


The pride of Beaver City was a two-story frame building, erected 
by Dr. O. G. Chase in 1887. This structure was fifty feet square, 
and stood on the west side of Main. On the ground floor, Chase’s 
son-in-law, W. B. Ogden, operated a drug store; while the second 
story became the headquarters of the provisional territorial govern- 
ment. When the Cimarron Council was in session, a curtain was 
drawn diagonally across the room to separate the two branches of 
the legislature.) 


It was not until September 15, 1887, following some disorders 
in the streets, that a provisional municipal government was formed. 
A mayor and six councilmen were elected, and a city marshall em- 
ployed, his salary paid by a levy of three dollars upon each business 
established in the town.” On the sixth of the following December 
a charter was received from the Cimarron Territorial government.*! 


Other new towns were soon laid out in the eastern half of the 
strip. Shortly after the founding of Beaver City, Carter Tracy 
together with a liveryman from Englewood named Whitfield and 
a carpenter named Brownrigg started a town about two miles from 
the eastern border and a mile and half northeast of the present town 
of Gate. The new town was named ‘‘Gate City,’’ signifying ‘‘the 
gateway to the public lands.’’ After buying off a squatter who had 
settled upon the location of their choice, they surveyed a townsite; 
but while waiting for information as to procedure for recording a 
plat, they learned of the failure of the Beaver City promoters to ob- 
tain either a title to townsite lands or to find any department where 
a town plat could be filed. It had been learned, also, that the public 
land strip lay outside the jurisdiction of any court, and that no 
law of the United States was in force within its boundaries. Never- 


18 This house, enlarged by two additional rooms, is now the residence of Super- 
intendent Lee Hulse, and is the oldest sod house in the Oklahoma Panhandle. 

19 Interview with H. C. Peckham and Clarence Hibbs, Beaver, June 30, 1945. 
Mr. Hibbs and Mr. Peckham, both of Beaver, Oklahoma, have resided in this sec- 
tion since the years of squatter occupation. 

20 Spears, loc. cit., Section IX. 

21 Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, p. 127. 


Oldest Buildings in the Oklahoma Panhandle 
Upper: The Jim Lane soddie erected at Beaver in about 1880. 
Lower: Presbyterian Church erected in June, 1887. 
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theless, Tracy erected a store upon the townsite, and on April 13, 
Jesse M. Gresham obtained a post office for the new town, the 
second to be established in No Man’s Land. The postmaster and a 
brother then erected a building and established a store of their own. 
A blacksmith shop was built, ‘‘and Gate City was considered a 
town.’’22 


At about the same time that Gate City was established, a group 
of squatters largely from Southwest Missouri, started another town 
four miles to the west and named it ‘‘Neutral City.’’ At the height 
of its prosperity, it possessed a number of saloons, two mercantile 
stores, and a blacksmith shop. But the life of the town was ‘‘ brief 
and full of trouble.’’ It was widely known as a ‘‘wild and wooly’’ 
center, and at least one ‘‘bloody murder’’ was committed there. 
Rivalry between Neutral City and Gate City was exceedingly strong, 
and at one time a virtual state of war prevailed between vigilance 
committees from each of these towns.”? 


Another center, equally notorious in the early days of settle- 
ment, was ‘‘Old Sod Town,’’ located near the banks of the Kiowa 
in the southeastern part of the strip. Founded in the first year of 
settlement it reached the heyday of its prosperity in 1887 when it 
contained about a dozen sod buildings. The liquor traffic flourished 
there, much of the product being sold in the Cherokee Strip just 
over the eastern border. A vigilance committee is said to have existed 
at Sod Town, and a hanging to have taken place at that point. The 
town was frequented by the notorious Chitwood Gang, and one of 
their number was slain in 1887 by Smith Ellis, a leading resident 
of the town.24 This center appears to have well-nigh vanished be- 
fore the end of the squatter regime. 


Late in the spring of 1886, the town of Benton was established 
on the west side of Mexico Creek, about two miles from its junction 
with the Beaver, and a post office was established there in the fol- 
lowing autumn with B. D. Fowler in charge. One of its leading pro- 
moters was H. H. EHiklor who had worked as a cow hand on a nearby 
ranch. When the provisional territorial council divided the strip 
into seven counties in January 1889, Eiklor, then a member of the 
Council, succeeded in having Benton designated as the county seat 
of ‘‘Benton County,’’ the easternmost division of Cimarron Territory. 


22 Tracy to the author, Beaver, August 9, 1945; George Shirk, “The First Post- 
offices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” op. cit., p. 240. 

Gate City remained upon the original site until the strip became a part of Okla- 
homa, when it was moved to a section corner about half a mile southeast, and platted. 
When a railroad was built through this section about ten vears later, the town was 
moved to its present site and its name changed to Gate. —Tracy to the author, 
August 9, 1945. 

23 Tracy to the author, Beaver, August 9, 1945; Rev. R. M. Overstreet, loc. cit. 

24 John Hibbs to the author, Elmwood, March 23, 1946; Tracy to the author, 
August 9, 1945. 
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The town is believed to have possessed no more than six or eight 
buildings, and was almost completely abandoned by the summer of 
1389. 


Early in the spring of 1886, a town named ‘‘Nevada’’ was 
staked off about eight miles northwest of Benton, on the west side 
of Duck Pond Creek, near its confluence with the Beaver. In spite 
of extensive promotion the venture failed. The Reverend R. M. Over- 
street, in route to Beaver City in the spring of that year, was told 
of the new town of ‘‘Nevada,’’ but upon reaching the spot, he found 
‘not a living creature ... only the stakes that were set to mark 
out the plat of a townsite.’ Later in that year, George Healey 
started another town, named Alpine, less than a mile to the south. 
His son-in-law built a store on the new site and a post office was 
opened there in March, 1887. Scarcely more than half a dozen build- 
ings were erected during the years of squatter settlement. A short 
time after the founding of Alpine, Riverside was established on the 
south bank of the Beaver, near the mouth of Camp Creek, five miles 
to the northwest; but during the period covered by our study it con- 
tained scarcely more than a post office and a store.?" 


About twelve miles west of Beaver City, on Willow Creek, the 
town of Rothwell was established toward the close of the first year 
of settlement. There was a store and post office operated by James 
S. Hart, a blacksmith shop, several other buildings, and a rather 
pretentious two-story hotel owned by ‘‘Spot’’ Nixon, so called be- 
cause of a bald spot on the back of his head. When the Rock Island 
Railroad reached Liberal, Kansas, in the spring of 1888, a wagon 
road was laid out from Rothwell to this new shipping point.?8 Roth- 
well was the scene of the political convention sponsored by the Cim- 
arron Council, September 14, 1887, for the purpose of nominating 
a delegate to Congress.?° 


About sixteen miles to the southwest of Rothwell, near the west 
bank of Fulton Creek and a mile south of the Beaver, a little trading 
center named Grand Valley was started in the year 1886, and a 
post office was located here two years later. A few miles to the 
west, on the bank of the Palo Duro stood a post office and supply 
store called Paladora,®® in the vicinity of which was the residence 


of J. G. Snote, a leader in the territorial movement and a member 
of senatorial council. 


25 Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, Jan. 11, 1889, pp. 155-161; 
H. C. Peckham to the author, Beaver, June 29, 1945. 

26 Rev. R. M. Overstreet, loc. cit. 

27 Clarence Hibbs to the author, Beaver, June 30, 1945; Shirk, loc. cit., p. 237. 

28 Lee Hulse to the author, Beaver, August 11, 1945. ; 


29 John R. Spears, loc. cit. Nothing remains of old Rothwell except a few graves 
in an old cemetery there. 


30 Boss Neff, op. cit., p. 15, column 3; H. C. Peckham to the author, Beaver, 
June 30, 1945. 
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About nine miles farther west, at the mouth of the Coldwater, 
was the original site of the town of Hardesty. ‘‘Old Hardesty’’ was 
founded at this point in the first year of settlement, on the Texas 
and Montana Cattle Trail which had been laid out in 1885. Among 
the well-known business establishments were W. A. Sullivan’s supply 
store in which the post office was located, Herb Craig’s and Jim 
Millikin’s saloons, and Rattlesnake Bill’s blacksmith shop—all built 
of sod. Here Dick Quinn, a step-son of Sullivan’s, founded the 
Hardesty Herald, in 1890, the second newspaper to be launched 
within the strip.2! Several miles northwest of ‘‘Old Hardesty,’’ be- 
tween Pony Creek and the Beaver, Optima was founded by an ad- 
vance guard of squatters in the spring of 1886, and a post office was 
located there as early as September of that year.*2 


In the extreme western part of the strip, in what is now Cim- 
arron County, two small trading centers came into existence during 
this period. Carrizo, later renamed Kenton, is said to have been 
founded as early as 1885, starting with a lunch counter and three 
saloons. It was located near the Black Mesa, and not far from the 
headquarters of the original 101 Ranch.** Several miles to the south 
of Carrizo, Mineral City was launched at about the beginning of the 
vear 1888, when a thin vein of coal was discovered in that vicinity. 
A company was organized in Kansas to mine coal in this region. 
A two-story rock building was erected, and a post office established 
in February of that year, but owing to the limited quantity and poor 
quality of the coal mined there, Mineral City proved an abortive 
venture.*4 


Recalling his impressions of No Man’s Land years later, Editor 
E. E. Brown characterized these so-called towns as ‘‘mostly made 
up of three or four sod houses grouped around a larger sod struc- 
ture housing a country stock of merchandise.’’ Beaver City, alone, 
he declared, ‘‘reached the dignity of a village. At its best, in those 
days, its population reached no more than six hundred..... Beaver 
was the only town in the Territory big enough to take sides in a 
controversy.’’ ‘‘These towns,’’ he observed, ‘‘were overbuilt and 
overstuffed with merchants, but the hope that Congress would act 
caused them to hold on for the golden harvest when Congress would 
enact a law permitting settlers to prove up and mortgage their 
claims.’’?> While some of these towns hoped to become county seats, 
as Brown suggests, it was the burning desire of Dr. O. G. Chase and 


31 Boss Neff, op. cit., p. 27, col. 2. Some mounds of fallen sod walls and a grave 
yard nearby are the sole remaining relics of “Old Hardesty.” Several years later, 
the town was moved to its present site. 

32 [bid., p. 15, col. 3; Shirk, loc. cit., p. 238. 

33 George Rainey, No Man’s Land, (Enid, 1937) p. 112. 

34 Ibid., p. 223; Shirk, loc. cit., p. 242. 

35 E. E. Brown, “No Man’s Land,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 2 (June, 
1926), pp. 89-90. 
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a small coterie of kindred spirits to make Beaver City a territorial 
capital, and Cimarron Territory was launched with this end in view. 


As early as August, 1886, settlers, both in town and country, 
were becoming sorely worried about the security of their claims. 
Claim-jumping was already a common occurrence, and as there was 
no law or court to protect ‘‘stripper’s rights to their claims,’’ a 
mass meeting was held in the sod school house at Beaver City on 
August 26. ‘‘To discourage claim-jumping and avoid discord among 
settlers over claims to town lots and homesteads,’’ a group of thirty- 
five squatters resolved themselves into a ‘‘Respective Claims Com- 
mittee,’’ and worked out a plan for the security of all legitimate 
claims. A board of directors was chosen, consisting of Dr. O. G. 
Chase, Dr. J. A. Overstreet, and J. C. Hodge—all of Beaver City. 
The newly elected board was ‘‘to proceed at once to prepare a code 
of laws for our future adoption, also to prepare a form of quitclaim 
deed for our common use in the transfer of claims from one party 
to another.’’ All claimants to lots or homesteads in .No Man’s Land 
were urged to join the organization, pay a fee of one dollar, and 
have the validity of their claims investigated; and members were 
pledged to co-operate in defense of all rightful claims, so recognized 
and recorded by the ‘‘ Respective Claims Board.’’*? 


A second meeting of the Respective Claims Committee was held 
on October 16, and it was at this session that ‘‘the last batch of 
rules’’ governing disputes over claims was adopted.*8& Under these 
rules, any person of legal age might hold a claim of 160 acres until 
the first of April of the following year if by that time he had broken 
at least five acres, or made other equivalent improvements. Such a 
person could also hold a claim for each member of his family of 
legal age, provided he make the required improvements on each 
claim and specify the member of his family for whom it was to be 
held. Claim-holders who had made the required improvements, but 
went away with the intention of returning were allowed four months 
in which to enter upon their claims. Finally claim-jumpers or tres- 
passers upon valid claims were to be punished by ‘‘measures suffi- 
ciently severe.’’89 


Judging by its meager official records, it would appear that 
very little service was rendered to the squatters by the Respective 
Claims organization. Indeed, this body did meet at intervals until 


36“The Abortive Territory of Cimarron,” op. cit., pp. 218, et seq. 

37 “Record Book of Beaver, Neutral Strip, Indian Territory,” (original MS) 
Oklahoma Historical Society. This book was kept by Dr. J. A. Overstreet, secretary 
of the Board. It contains the’ minutes of its meetings up to March 30, 1887, and 
entries of claims formally recognized by the Board. : 

38 Owen G. Chase, Commonsense Remarks and Suggestions on the Neutral Strip 
or No Man’s Land, or Cimarron Territory, (Beaver City, Nov. 1, 1886), p. 11. ‘ 

39 These rules, strangely, are not found in the “Record Book,” but are sum- 
marized by Spears, loc. cit., Section IV. 
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First Officers of Beaver City. Standing, beginning at left: 
Councilmen J. H. Alley, Thomas Braidwood, Jack Garrey, M. 
Magann, and Marshal H. Mundell. Seated, Treasurer J. A. Over- 
street, Mayor J. Thomas, and Clerk W. B. Ogden. 


D. B. Healey’s livery stable, erected 
at Beaver City in spring 1886. Three 
dirt banks, and front 
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the thirtieth of the following March, but surprisingly few entries 
of elaims are shown, and less than a dozen fees marked ‘‘paid.’’4° 
Though little activity is indicated by the minutes of its meetings, 
it may at the same time have been, to some degree, a deterrent to 
lawless invasions of ‘‘squatter’s rights.’’ On the first of the follow- 
ing April, 1887, its functions were presumably taken over by the 
‘Judicial Committee’’ of the Cimarron Council, while the provi- 
sional territorial government was being set up for operation.*! 


During the early months of settlement, lawless elements made 
their appearance in No Man’s Land. Aside from the claim-jumpers, 
already mentioned, there came such disreputable characters as are 
so often found in new boom settlements. Men who had left their 
lawful wives behind are said to have chosen other consorts and 
brought them into the strip where there were no laws to restrain 
them. In the northeastern corner of the strip counterfeiters flour- 
ished during the first year or two of settlement. Here a sod house 
had been erected, where two men manufactured bogus coins which 
circulated in Kansas as well as in No Man’s Land. They escaped 
punishment for a time by racing back over the line when pursued 
by Federal officers in that state.” 


The manufacture and sale of moonshine whisky was a thriving 
business through the earlier years of squatter settlement. The 
average town was overstocked with saloons, for anyone with the 
necessary capital could establish a saloon which was subject to no 
restrictions. A distillery is said to have been operated on the bank 
of the Clearwater several miles south of Beaver City, its products 
sold by peddlers who extended their business beyond the northern 
border into a state presumably ‘‘dry.’’48 About two miles south of 
Gate City, L. M. Hubbard, who became ‘‘Attorney-General’’ of 
Cimarron Territory in 1889, operated a moonshine distillery in part- 
nership with a brother. Facing keen competition, they imported an 
expert distiller from Kentucky and turned out as much as two 
barrels of ‘‘good whisky’’ per week, much of it being sold in Kansas 
and possibly within the Cherokee Strip on the east side of the 
border.44 Probably the last and most notorious liquor center to 
flourish within the strip was ‘‘Beer City’’ which grew up on the 
south side of the Kansas line, opposite Liberal. The Rock Island 
Railroad reached that point in the spring of 1888 and the stock 
yards at its terminus, just over the line, soon became a rendezvous 


40 “Record Book of Beaver, Neutral Strip, Indian Territory,” above cited, pp. 
150, et seq. 

41 Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, for March 4, 1887, p. 4. 
On the above date the “Judicial Committee” was set up, and among its functions 
was the settlement of disputes over claims. 

42 John R. Spears, loc. cit., Section XIV. 

43 Spears, loc. cit. Kansas had adopted state-wide prohibition in 1881, as the 
result of a colorful crusade led by Governor John St. John. 

44 Tracy to the author, Beaver, August 9, 1945. 
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for cowmen arriving with their herds at the new shipping point, 
as well as for thirsty Jayhawkers from up the tracks. The place 
became widely known as a haven for disreputable characters. Sa- 
loons, gambling dens, bawdy dance halls, and houses of prostitution 
thrived through the later years of the squatter regime.* 


It is the conviction of aged pioneers of No Man’s Land that the 
overwhelming majority of the squatters stood for law and order 
and respect for property rights, and that the ‘‘underworld’’ con- 
stituted but a very small fraction of the whole population, even in 
the first year of settlement when disorder was at its worst. Editor 
BE. E. Brown observed that the lawless elements declined after the 
first year, due in part to the restraining influence of vigilance com- 
mittees, but also largely to the fact that ‘‘the underworld starved 
out.’? When the initial boom had subsided and the hard realities of 
pioneer life were to be met, ‘‘there was a dirth [sic] of funds for 
Poker Dick and Queenie.’’** Judge Tracy, also a keen observer of 
passing events, believes the accounts of disorder of those years to be 
erossly overstated. There were less than twenty homicides, he de- 
elares, during the five year period of settlement, five of these oc- 
curring in Beaver City, and four at or near Gate City. Probably 
one third of these, he believes, were really ‘‘executions’’ by vigilance 
committees, with the gun or the rope. ‘‘ Vigilance committees were 
organized around most community centers, and though they seldom 
functioned, their existence was a deterrent to crime.’’*?. H. §. Judy, 
then a squatter in the eastern part of the strip, recalls ‘‘a consider- 
able amount of confusion and lawlessness’? in the boom days of 
settlement, but he bore witness to the time when ‘“‘the fear of vigi- 
lance committees prevented crime, and when the criminal element 
was eliminated, there was a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
among the people which is rarely seen today.’’4s | 


By the spring of 1888, the settlement of No Man’s Land had 
passed its peak and the boom days had long since vanished. Crops 
had been scanty in former years, but in the spring of 1888 a great 
drouth had spread over the land, and no erops could be planted or! 
pasture obtained for such live stock as settlers still possessed. Sav- 
ings and supplies brought along by homesteaders had been long ex- 
hausted. Bones and cow chips were increasingly difficult to obtain; 
and the much-needed cash, realized by bone haulers in former times, 
was no longer in sight. Hopes for titles to claims, ‘‘the nearest thing’ 
to stripper’s hearts,’’ were fading with each passing month. A. 
memorial to Congress from the Cimarron Council, on May 8, enum- 


45 Spears, loc. cit. i 
E eee “No Man’s Land,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV, No. 2 (June, 1926). 
pp. 94-99. 
47 Tracy, “History of Beaver County, Oklahoma,” in Gould op. cit. 66 
48H. S. Judy, “Memoirs of a Pioneer of No Man’s Land,” Chyonciles of Olas 
homa, XXIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1945), p. 296. ar ane a8 
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erated at some length the hardships which the squatters had endured ; 
and Congress was urged to come to their relief by such action as would 
secure legal titles to their claims—else a wholesale depopulation of 
this land would be the result.49 


A peculiar ordinance, enacted by the Cimarron Council early 
in the following October, is highly suggestive of the hopeless state 
of affairs at that season of the year. This act forbade the gathering 
of such “‘territorial products’’ as bones, buffalo and cow chips, wood, 
wild plums and grapes by persons from outside the strip.” Indeed, 
such items were probably their main relianée for fuel and subsistence 
as winter approached, since crops had failed. 


The devastating blizzards of the winter of 1889, remembered 
by cattlemen as unusually severe,®! must have borne heavily upon 
the destitute squatters, with larders empty and fuel exceedingly 
scarce, : 


Spring came, and like a raging prairie fire, news spread across 
the treeless plains, news of ‘‘unassigned lands,’’ soon to be opened 
to settlement in the heart of Oklahoma where titles might be secured 
and crops be made to grow. 


Emigration from the strip, in progress since the preceding 
autumn, turned into a veritable exodus when thousands of destitute 
squatters abandoned their claims to make the run for the new land 
of promise. The provisional territorial government folded its wings, 
and its chief proponents vanished from the strip. The editor of the 
Territorial Advocate ‘‘signed 30.’52 The squatter population which 
had numbered twelve to fifteen thousand at the peak of settlement 
sank to less than three thousand by the end of that year.** 


Though more than three-fourths of the settlers of No Man’s Land 
had abandoned their claims in quest of greener fields, there were 
those who still remained to realize, in some measure, hopes they had 
long entertained. In May of the following year, 1890, this maverick 
strip of neutral land was joined to the new Territory of Oklahoma. 
The homestead and townsite laws were soon extended to this area. 
Squatters were given preference rights to entry on their claims, 


49 Council of Cimarron Territory, Official Journal, May 8, 1888, pp. 130-31. 

50 Ibid., Oct. 3, p. 134. 

51 See Boss Neff, op. cit., p. 20, col. 2. 

52 While Brown left for Oklahoma, the paper he had edited for nearly three 
years continued to be published, but its name Territorial Advocate was soon dis- 
carded. Dr. Chase, the chief promoter of Cimarron Territory, left for Colorado about 
the close of the spring. 

53 Tracy, “History of Beaver County,” in Gould, op. cit., p. 68. It is of some 
interest to note that while squatters were in flight from No Man’s Land, the once 
boom setilement in southwest Kansas was suffering a similar fate, and by the year 
1890 that region was almost completely drained of its population. (E. M. Deane to 
the author, Richfield, June 8, 1947). 
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and allowed a credit of two years from the five-year residence re- 
quired by law, thus enabling homesteaders to ‘‘prove up’’ and obtain 
their patents three years from the date of filing. 


Though ‘‘stripper’s rights’’ had been secured, homesteaders con- 
tinued to diminish for several years, largely as the result of successive 
openings of Indian lands in Oklahoma Territory.°4 In the mean- 
time, cattlemen, most of whom had left the strip in the spring of 1887, 
were already returning to lands grazed by their herds in former 
years; and even some remaining homesteaders turned cowmen and 
ranged their stock upon abandoned claims.®® Once again, old No 
Man’s Land was the scene of cow camps, chuck wagons, rolicking 
cowboys, and thundering herds. 


Tt was not until the dawn of the new century that a second tidal 
wave of settlers came rolling in. Coming, in part, as an overflow 
from older settlements in Oklahoma, no less than forty thousand 
home-seekers arrived between the years of 1903 and 1906 to establish 
claims upon lands of their choice.°® Soon virgin soil was turned by 
plows throughout the length of the strip, and a new era for old No 
Man’s Land had arrived.’ 


‘4 Tracy, “History of Beaver County,” in Gould, op. cit., p. 68. 

5° Boss Neff to the author, letter dated from Hooker, Oklahoma, August 22, 1945; 
also, in Neff, op. cit., p. 20, col. 3. 

56 Tracy, “History of Beaver County,” in Gould, op. cit., pp. 68-9. 

‘7 The completion of this article by Oscar A. Kinchen for publication in The 
Chronicles represented extended research into the history of No Man’s Land and 
field trips in this region begun early in 1945. Since Doctor Kinchen’s manuscript 
was received by the Editorial Office, Carl Coke Rister’s book, No Man’s Land, has 
appeared off the University of Oklahoma Press (Norman, 1948), presenting an ex- 
tended history of this interesting region. This article by Doctor Kinchen contributes 
further to the story of No Man’s Land, in the way of human interest hitherto un- 
published.—Ed. 


‘ 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
ITS NEEDS AND EXPANSIONS 


By Charles Evans, Secretary 
INTRODUCTION 


The Introduction to this article is placed here as a summary 
because many American readers tire rapidly. In this paper, the fol- 
lowing points have been proven as to the present possessions of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and their possible present and future 
uses in the education and service of the people of Oklahoma: 


POSSESSIONS OF THE OKLAHOMA HiIsToricaAL SOCIETY 


(1) One of the five finest and most modern buildings among the 
State Historical Societies of America. Cost $500,000 in 1930; cost 
two or three times that now. (2) A competent and expert staff, 
keenly alert to the service and dignity of their work, in charge of 
eight departments. (3) One of the largest museums among State | 
Historical Societies of America; well supervised and partly classified. 
(4) One of the best art galleries of eminent Oklahoma men and 
women, several portraits by great American artists. (5) A Newspaper 
Files Department with newspapers published in Oklahoma covering 
a period from 1844 to present time; many eminent critics say it is 
the best and Jargest of its kind in the country. (6) The second largest 
(Washington, D. C.—first) Indian Archives in America; close to 
three million books, letters, pamphlets, papers on the Five Civilized 
Tribes and other Indian Tribes. (7) One of the largest libraries 
among the State Historical Libraries of the United States. (8) The 
Union and the Confederate army exhibits, occupy two rooms by 
statutory provision, and are unique among State historical societies. 
(9) One of the largest and best appointed quarterly journals, The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, sent to all members ($1.00 for annual, $25.00 
for life) and to highschools, colleges, and institutional libraries in 
the state, free. (10) Machinery set up for close contact with the State 
Press, schools and general public. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


(1) Salaries of staff members and aids increased at least 25% 
—talent and leadership lost if this is not done. It would take com- 
paratively a small increase in appropriations to give the staff mem- 
bers and aids a living salary increase hereby suggested. 


(2) An expert typist and assistant in the Editorial Department, 
salary about $2,000. 


(3) An index and carding clerk, salary about $1,800 or $2,000. 


| 
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: | 
(4) A revolving fund of $5,000 for printing and sending out 
historical booklets, folders, papers, and informative materials. | 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE Pusuic Few. 


In Oklahoma at this present hour, there are thousands of fairly- 
well educated citizens, and still thousands more who are below that 
level, who do not know that the State has set up and dedicated an 
institution, The Oklahoma Historical Society, to the end that its his- 
tory be preserved and used. If this be a fault or a weakness, it must 
not be laid altogether at the feet of those who never enter the $500,000 
Historical Building on Lincoln Boulevard, Oklahoma City, erected by 
taxes laid upon all the people of Oklahoma and now supported by 
moneys supported by the Legislature of the people. A man must not 
be accused of ignorance or negligence of a thing about which he knows 
nothing. 


The question arises, how can a State Historical Society best 
serve the most people? 


There is no need to go into detail about how slowly and re- 
luctantly the various states of the Union have recognized the value 
of their history and proceeded to preserve and protect it as a civilized 
people should. There are several states of the present forty-eight that 
at this very hour are neglecting to preserve and place the strength and 
glory of their history before their youth and citizenship in such a way 
as to confound and dismay any mind that may know the worth of a 
great state’s origin and development. In other words, the State His- 
torical Societies of the United States should ask themselves seriously : 
‘““What am I to offer my people?’’ 


The Oklahoma Historical Society, in its respective departments, 
presents the following services and history to the people of the State: 


THE EXEcutTiIvE Drvision 


The Secretary, who in truth is an Executive Manager, acting under 
the authority of the Board of Directors, divides his work in something 
like three divisions. The management of each department is based upon 
the same principles as used by a superintendent of city schools 
Save in one respect: He has little, if anything, to do with the election 
of staff members; this has been left entirely to elections held by 
the Board of Directors. He represents the correspondence and con- 
tact with the general public. He directs from his office the sending 
out of letters, pamphlets, periodicals to members of the Society and 
all elements of contact within the State. He represents the Society 
before the Legislature, and all other departments of government 
responsible for the support of the Society, serving and assisting in 
presenting the biennial budget. He presents to the Board of Directors 
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the various needs of the Society. He is permitted, and exercises this 
permit in a large degree, in presenting the needs and service of the 
Society to clubs, churches, schools, and such duties, which bring him 
in contact with five to ten thousand people annually in various points 
of the State; a travel fund of some $500 is offered him for this 
service. He also represents the Society in regional and national 
historical association meetings. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Editorial Department is placed in charge of the Editor and 
Associate Editor. The Editor directs the general policy of the Society’s 
quarterly journal, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, a publication averag- 
ing 125 pages per issue with illustrations. The Associate Hditor is 
largely in charge of publication arrangements—preparation of manu- 
seripts for the printer, lay-out, engravings, proof reading, and cor- 
respondence with authors relative to their articles. She is the chief 
eritie of all articles accepted in The Chronicles, and is chosen by 
the Board of Directors for her ability as a State historian known 
as the author of the State adopted textbook in Oklahoma history 
for the public schools, and other volumes. She like the Editor 
is ealled to various points in the state, and often out of the state, to 
address schools, clubs, and other important groups. The Editorial 
Department is the chief representative of the Society’s work in 
contact with the public. The Chronicles of Oklahoma is sent to 
some 3,400 members and institutions in the state and elsewhere in 
America and foreign countries. Through The Chromeles it is 
conservative to say that there is set up a public reading contact 
with more than 250,000 annually. This number has been arrived at 
by elose and careful estimate. Evidence is given that the Board 
realizes a new day of expansion has arrived. This department sends 
letters at regular intervals to teachers of history in all the public 
schools; likewise the newspapers in the state are furnished informa- 
tion as to the progress of the Society and the services it renders. 
Reeently a monthly sheet, call the ‘‘O.H.S. News Letter,’’ has been 
inaugurated to give the latest and needed information about the 
Soeiety to readers in the state and elsewhere. 


LIBRARY 


The library consists of about 25,000 volumes. These are chosen 
by the Librarian and submitted to the Library Committee and the 
Secretary, for purchase. For the last decade, this work has been 
done largely by the President of the Board. The books are chosen 
chiefly in the realm of Oklahoma history and the Southwest, to- 
gether with reference books, collections of most valuable papers of 
eminent citizens, and a large range of magazines representing insti- 
tutions of all types. The library also has many miscellaneous items 
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such as cards, posters, leaflets, pamphlets coming from all parts of 
the country through the years. 


This Library has been up to this time strictly one of research. 
No material of any kind is permitted to be sent out anywhere. It 
serves its purpose as a research library in a very splendid degree 
because it is well indexed and because it is presided over by a Librarian 
and Assistant Librarian who are specialists in this ine. They have 
served in their positions for ten and fifteen years respectively. There 
is a belief on the part of the Secretary that there is too much of 
a splendid and positive force lying dormant in this library. He be- 
lieves that certain divisions should be classified, arranged, and sent 
out to schools, clubs, and organizations that would prove trustworthy. 
This must be done without destruction or detriment to the Library as 
a reservoir of research. Under the direction of the lbrarian, lec- 
tures in the beautiful, and perhaps the largest library room of 
the State, could be given and the contents of the hbrary be pre- 
sented. This library is located in one of the finest residential districts 
of Oklahoma City. Oklahoma City citizenship knows very little, and 
is not very much impressed, by the romantic, heroic and forceful 
factors that have entered into making this one of the most progressive 
states of the United States. It appears to the Secretary that this 
is a tremendous waste, and preparations should be made whereby the 
opening of this library to a carefully selected public working at 
night under the direction of the librarian should be contemplated. 
This, of course, would require an evening assistant of high historical 
attainment. 


ARCHIVES 


The rich values and potential history in the Archives Depart- 
ment should be made known to the people of Oklahoma. There are 
about three million books, periodicals, pamphlets, letters, and other 
original data—telling the history of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
other Indian Tribes, all under the supervision of a very competent 
archivist. This Department is one of the best of its kind in range 
and worth in America. Everything is well indexed and catalogued 
so that any paper or volume may be found in a few minutes. 


Lying in these Archives is the most dynamic and interesting his- 
tory of Oklahoma. It is now being used only by students, writers, 
(many of these out of state) many State officials needing informa- 
tion, some legislators, and a miscellaneous few who are seeking in- 
formation on various subjects. The lawyers in the state have found 
these Archives to be very fruitful in developing court cases relative 
to Indian life. In a certain court trial, a case involving a million 
dollars was largely decided by the evidence obtained out of these 
Archives. What is needed is a pamphlet pointed and brief, sent to 
all the lawyers and others in the state to acquaint them with the value 
of these documents. How can people possessing so rich a heritage 
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use such documents unless they know something about them? The 
Archivist, the Librarian, and Custodian of Newspapers, need a 
special cataloger in presenting these materials for extensive use in 
the public schools. Thereby, these hidden archives would beeome 
dynamic and a real live part of the history of Oklahoma. Otherwise, 
they lie dead awaiting a few research students. 


MusEUM 


There are more than 15,000 relies on exhibit in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Museum. These are well labeled, nearly all in 
glass cases or in frames on the walls, occupying the whole fourth 
floor well lighted by a $16,000 indirect lighting system recently 
installed. Some exhibits are also found in other rooms and in the 
hallways. Nationally known critics who have visited the Museum 
have said that the exhibits of Indian arts, crafts, and historical relics 
are exceptionally fine and their equal not seen in any other museum. 
The ancient Indian patterns and designs on six rare pottery bowls, 
for example, cannot be found elsewhere. Among the rare historical 
paintings on display, that entitled ‘‘Indian Rendezvous’’ by Alfred 
G. Miller, the gift of the late Governor E. H. Marland, has been 
estimated worth upward of $100,000 by an outstanding American 
authority. Visitors enjoy the exhibits in the Art Gallery, unofficially 
referred to by some as the ‘‘ Hall of Fame,’’ where are seen portraits 
of Oklahoma’s governors, United States senators, philanthropists, 
jurists, army officers of national renown, educators, and public 
leaders, many of them painted by famous American artists. The 
value of the historical paintings and these portraits alone as an 
inspiration to youth is worth more than all the money expended 
annually on this institution, and how essential it is that the citizen- 
ship of the State should know of such rich legacies in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The Museum is perhaps its most popular feature. 
Four-fifths of the 50,000 visitors who pass through the doors of the 
Historical Building during the year visit the museum, among them 
are over 15,000 students from high schools and colleges. This depart- 
ment is in charge of a University graduate who has traveled widely 
in the United States. Plans are being laid whereby she will have 
needed assistance in giving lectures to student groups and organiza- 
tions among the many daily visitors in the Museum. 


Tur NEWSPAPER DIVISION 


Too high a tribute can not be paid to the former Secretaries, 
Boards of Directors and all forces through the years, shaping the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. This is not revealed better than a 
presentation here of a department that originated on the day of its 
birth. On May 26, 1893 in Kingfisher, Oklahoma Territory, the 
Oklahoma Territorial Press Association met. With other business 
they set forth rules and regulations whereby an Oklahoma Historical 
Society would be set up under the laws of Oklahoma Territory, and 
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appointed a Secretary to begin work at once. One of the chief features 
of his office was to gather and preserve every newspaper of the Ter- 
ritory. Out of this has grown one of the most remarkable newspaper 
departments in this country, according to high critics and literary ex- 
perts who have visited this department. Here are gathered the earliest 
and latest copies of all State Press Association newspapers and prac- | 
tically all others published in Oklahoma. These have been arranged in 
annual volumes for each newspaper and have now reached more than 
26,000 volumes. These are placed in steel files and are card indexed 
as far as money and opportunity have afforded. This is the most valu- 
able and complete history of Oklahoma within the confines of the state. 
Writers from over the state and elsewhere use it; research students 
visit it; attorneys constantly call for information found here; authors 
from all over ask for assistance from this vast volume of newspaper 
history. An able and experienced custodian guards and directs this 
department and as far as possible sends out by letters, information 
desired by hundreds of researchers. The use of this material is 
called for by the Legislature in its sessions and by all departments of 
State. They are pleased with the quick and practical response that 
is given them. 


THe CONFEDERATE MemMorIAL Room 


The citizenship of Oklahoma is fortunate in that the Legislature 
of the State enacted a law whereby that part of Oklahoma history 
that informs and inspires the schools, the colleges, and the whole 
citizenship, of the valorous deeds of the Civil War performed by 
pioneer Oklahomans is preserved. One room, the Confederate Me- 
morial, presents the best of Oklahoma’s early relations, leadership, 
sacrificial deeds of the men and women who gave their service to 
the Confederacy. The law stipulates that the custodian of this room 
must be a lineal descendant of a Confederate veteran. This is one of 
the most popular divisions in the Building. The custodian, a college 
graduate and a lady versed deeply and earnestly in the knowledge 
of Southern history, takes especial interest in lecturing to groups 
that enter here. 


THE Union MremoriAu Room 


The introductory statements relating to the Confederate Mem- 
orial Room applies to the Union Memorial Room and its possessions. 
The precious and invaluable story of Union leaders and soldiers, and 
the devotion they offered America are found here. There is a solemn 
dignity, a sort of a lofty sacredness, that both of these rooms give 
to youth or old age when they enter their confines that is to be 
seen and felt and not to be described. The writer has witnessed this 
many times. The custodian is a college graduate and is a lineal 
descendant of a Federal soldier as required by the State law. 
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Tue FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


_ Ata very early date the directing forces of the Society saw that 
fmances must be a very sure and essential foundation for the proper 
growth of this Society. Books of the most modern type are kept on 
all icoming and outgoing monies. Close relations were set up be- 
tween the State Budget office and the Chief Clerk of the Society, 
who has served in this capacity for many years. The Board of Di- 
rectors and the Secretary meet and decide in time for each session 
of the Legislature as to the needs of the Society. This is sent to the 
budget officer and after careful checking and conferences with the 
Secretary, it is printed and presented to the Legislature. The legis- 
latures of the State have grown more and more to appreciate the 
necessity, the growth, the dignity and the particular service of the 
Society to the State. This is shown in the appropriations made by 
the legislatures of Oklahoma from 1895 to 1948, as follows: 1895— 
$2,000; 1900—$1,600; 1905—$1,000; 1910—$2,000; 1915—$2,600 ; 
1920—$18,525 ; 1925—$15,000 ; 1930—$32,000 ; 1985—-$20,000 ; 1940— 
$23,055; 1945—$21,310; 1948— $34,700. These figures are much 
too small but they reveal the growth of the Society in recent years. 


CoNnTROL 


THE Boarp oF DirEcToRS OF THE OKLAHOMA HisTorICAL SocieTY 

The Oklahoma Historical Society is controlled by a Board of 
Directors which elects its own members. The number of directors 
is twenty-five and they are eminent citizens representing all sections 
in the state. The Governor of the State is Ex-Officio member. The 
Board holds quarterly meetings and all business performed is care- 
fully preserved and presented to the citizens of the State through 
the Minutes of each meeting published in The Chromcles of Oklahoma. 
No control board in the state reveals more careful interest of an 
institution than does this Board. 


The highest confirmation of the sympathy of the Legislative and 
Executive branches of Oklahoma government with the expansion and 
particular value of this Society to the State lies in the appropriation 
of $500,000 in 1929 for a splendid modern building fashioned wholly 
for historical society service. Too many historical societies in America 
are now living in unworthy quarters. The Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building easily stands among the first of the five finest in 
the United States wholly devoted to State historical service. It is 
finished in marble and fine wood and with decorative effects in 
plaster, matching in beauty some of the most inviting public struc- 
tures in the nation. 


It is encouraging to say that the Planning Committee for the 
legislature convening in January 1949 has framed a law whereby 
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there shall be allowed the Oklahoma Historical Society a revolving 
fund of $5,000.00 whereby the printing and sales of posteards, fold- 
ers, booklets, ete., relating to the history of Oklahoma can be offered 
to those who ask for information about the State’s history. Hundreds 
of visitors out of the State ask for Oklahoma history booklets con- 
stantly through the year. It assists Oklahoma beyond measure to 
furnish them with such information as well as to supply its own citl- 
zens. It must be said as before that the Legislators, the Budget 
Officer and the Chief Executive of the State of Oklahoma, are 
revealing great interest and giving constant and hearty support to 
the program of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The citizenship 
of the State is grateful to these law making and executive powers 
for such support. 


The State Board of Public Affairs has been very protective 
of the property of the Oklahoma Historical Society in recent years. 
Through the recommendations of the Budget Office, it has given in 
the last four years repairs to the heating system more than $20,000; 
it has added a new flourescent indirect lighting system approximating 
$17,000; they have placed a new roof on the building at a cost of 
$6,000. 


A brief summary was made of the future necessities of this Society 
in the introduction to this article. Oklahoma believes that it stands 
in 1949 at the threshold of a new era. It is no longer a western 
cowboy commonwealth. It is no longer a mere youngling in the 
group of States. It is not merely a territory where oil gives a strange 
definition to new riches. Oklahoma has become a formidable factor 
in American leadership. All its institutions of higher learning, its 
secondary schools, its churches, its homes, and its government rank 
with the best in other states. Therefore, it is more than right and 
true to say that the legislative forces and the Executive of this rich 
commonwealth will take special pride in giving to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society that guards its most precious heritage—sufficient 
money for better salaries, better and more equipment, an increase 
of staff members, all wholly essential to discharge the work of the 
Society. With the proper view of this kind from these governmental 
authorities, Oklahoma can claim that there is not a more modern, 
more efficient, more serviceable historical society in America than 
is found here. 


APPENDIX 


Some months ago, in order that I might be able to find something of 
the nature of the state historical societies throughout the United States, 
I framed a questionnaire consisting of seven questions. These questions were 
aimed in the direction of discovering what the State Historical Societies and 
others were doing to enlarge their contacts with schools, civic groups, patriotic 
organizations, and the general public. I was desirous especially of obtaining 
these facts from the State Historical Societies, but the questionnaire went out 
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to many independent historical societies. Strange to say, the independent 
societies sent in the majority of the reports. Perhaps it was not meant, 
but it seemed as though the State Historical Societies dodged or left un- 
answered most of the questions. From the results of the answers given here 
to the questions submitted, it reveals one good thing at least for the character 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. With much still to do to make it 
what the State deserves, it is one of the five leading State Historical Societies 
of America. One of the solemn conclusions one must reach if he or she 
reads this Appendix is that many States of America and localities are sadly 
neglecting to support with proper buildings and money their historical 
societies. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 


1. Do you have clubs. County Historical Societies, other historical associa- 
tions, related to you, served by you? Name them. 


2. Have you Junior Historical Societies in your state related to your 
Society? How many? How? 


3. Do you send out historical displays into towns and cities? How done? 


4. Do you send out lecturers from your staff to acquaint people with your 
work and possessions? Explain please. 


5. Do you issue small pamphlets and leaflets, letters, etc., regularly to the 
people, schools, etc.? Explain please. Nature. Cost of this. 


6. How much and in what manner do you use the public press? 


7. Do you have receptions, lectures, special programs, ete. within your 
Society building? How often, nature, etc. Explain please. 


It should be noted that the eighty-seven questionnaires sent out to his- 
torical societies throughout the United States requested only their publicity 
methods. The gist of the return reports received was as follows: 


ALABAMA 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY AT MONTGOMERY: This 
Department was set up in 1901 by the Legislature of Alabama, the Alabama 
Historical Society ceased to exist; a new organization, the Alabama Historical 
Association was organized at Montevallo, Alabama in 1946, and now has a 
membership of about 200 persons. The answer “No” was given to all ques- 
tions of the questionnaire except number 7, after which the statement was 
made that luncheon meetings were held at a church every two months. 


ARKANSAS 


Sponsored county organizations but developed no dealings with them, except 
attend their meetings irregularly; put on four promotional radio programs; 
no publications other than quarterly magazine; receive friendly mention 
from friendly editors occasionally; only one junior historical society in Little 
Rock which “withered on the vine.’ Receive no state support—income from 
membership dues of $3.00 per year. The association has about 950 members; 
1150 copies of the quarterly are printed; all work done by the president and 
secretary who are paid $300.00 a year each. 
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ARIZONA 


The answers were no to all questions. 


CALIFORNIA 


PASADENA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Publish pamphlets and books on 
Western history; unofficially act in advisory capacity to local societies ; 
managing editor and various directors meet with other groups to acquaint 
them with work and possessions. Hold monthly luncheon meetings, with 
speakers, for members and guests, at the Palace Hotel. Courses on Cali- 
fornia are given in the building with credit as an extension course given 
the building only by authorization by the Board of Directors. Local his- 
courses conducted by well known historians. Material may be removed from 
by the University of California or the University of San Francisco. Said 
torical talks are given to the public schools, and to many organizations of 
the city, and lantern slides are shown. Meetings and addresses are fully 
reported by the press. 


CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, SAN FRANCISCO: Not a state 
supported society; has no affiliated branches; the largest society in the state; 
no junior societies. The Managing Director and other members of the 
Board occasionally lecture to groups on matters pertaining to the Society. 
Use the public press for pertinent news releases from time to time. 


CALIFORNIA STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES: 
$10,000 was appropriated by the Legislature for the annual up-keep of this 
Society. The California History Nuggett is issued, consisting of some 16 to 
24 pages. Has been prepared for the general reader as well as the pupils 
in public schools. This magazine has been a great aid to teachers in arous- 
ing historical interest. Longer articles, documents and monographs have 
been prepared in the form of pamphlets and books. 


COLORADO 


Have some regional historical societies; have not yet sent out historieal 
displays, but plan to do so; have a historical movie which they take to 
schools, clubs, etc.; have issued pamphlets from time to time; issue weekly 
news letter to the press; give a buffet supper and program for legislature 


biennially. No junior historical societies; no displays sent out to other towns 
and cities but plan to do so. 


CONNECTICUT 


“Our Society House built in 1739 in a summer resort town and is open from 
June to October. Hold exhibits through summer with refreshments, called 


a silver tea, to raise money. One exhibit was hooked rugs, another, old 
baskets, another old glass, etc.” 


CLINTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, CLINTON, CONNECTICUT: No related 


societies; no junior societies, no displays sent out. Lectures are given; the 
press is cooperative, often useful. 


CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCIETY: A quarterly bulletin is issued 


to all members and subscribers; lectures given monthly from October through 
May. 
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IpAHo 


No title to Society given. Out of the 44 counties in Idaho, each one has an 
appointed county historian. A biennial report is issued. The Society is 
controlled by the Board of Directors, appointed by the Governor. The ques- 
tionnaire was postmarked Boise, Idaho. The writer who answered the 
questions said that she had been employed with the Society for only four 
months. She further stated that much of her time had been spent in clean- 
ing up; had not had time to study the possibilities of the Society as yet. 


ILLINOIS 


Answer to questionnaire mailed from Springfield, Illinois. Name of Society 
not given. The answer “No” was given to all questions but modified by the 
statement that pamphlets, leaflets, etc., were issued. Annual meetings and 
tours are offered but no meetings held in the building. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Clark St. and North Ave., Chicago: The 
Chicago Teachers Historical Association, a group made up of teachers of 
history and social sciences in Chicago schools, are related to and served by 
Chicago Historical Society. They use press and radio; lectures are given in 
connection with the Chicago Teachers and Historical Association. Special 
programs for clubs, etc. are put on in building. 


EVANSTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Most all work local; have no building 
of their own, but expect to have soon. The answer “No” was given to most 
of the points of the questionnaire. 


AURORA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AURORA, ILLINOIS: Activities directed 
toward Boy and Girl Scout groups, P.T.A., D.A.R., clubs, church groups, etc. 
Building up a kadachrome slide library that will be available to speakers of 
local and outlying districts. These feature the contents of the Museum. 
Publish a bulletin that is mailed from coast to coast. 


INDIANA 


Report to questionnaire was made by Indiana Historical Bureau, an agency 
of the state government, rather than for the Indiana Historical Society, a 
private organization. This bureau offers ideas and inspirations to about 40 
county historical societies, not federated. Cooperates with local civic and 
educational groups, also with the schools, especially with the fourth and 
fifth grades. No junior societies. The public press is used extensively. 
A Sunday column is published entitled ‘““Now and Then”; a kadachrome slide 
library is available to speakers; this features the stored gifts that are now 
on display. Housed in a historic home, use of the building is limited; 
society often sponsors programs in other buildings. 


Iowa 


Auxiliary societies in most of the counties of Iowa; no junior societies; no 
displays sent out. 500 Hditors Sheets are sent out to the press. News for 
Members to be sent out; reprinting Looking Backward on Hawkeyeland, 
Making the first of a series for schools. Use press on special occasions. 
Hold annual meetings and historical tours of the state each summer. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY: Thirty-five local societies in Kansas, 
three of which are organized as chapters of the State Society. No junior 
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historical societies; no displays sent out because nothing can be removed 
from the building according to the laws governing the Society. Staff mem- 
bers give talks to organizations about the activities of the Society. Leaflets 
and pamphlets are issued from time to time, and sent to schools and indi- 
viduals upon request. The Kansas Historical Quarterly is sent to libraries 
and members; the printing appropriation for the fiscal year 1948, $8,500. The 
press visits the Society regularly for news items. Annual meeting is held 
in its building each October. 


KENTUCKY 


Not affiliated with other organizations; no junior societies; no displays sent 
out at present but plan to do so. Quarterly issued to members, subscribers, 
and exchanges. Monthly news letter issued to members. The press is used 
for historical notes of interest. 


MaryLAND 


No junior societies; no displays sent out. President or staff members speak 
before various organizations, some 25 addresses a year. Director addresses 
tour groups or occasionally meetings of outside societies or school classes 
within the building. Quarterly bulletin issued to members and exchanges. 
3,500 copies printed at the cost of $400.00 a year. The press used to release 
any information concerning the Society. Standing notice maintained in the 
Sunday papers under the heading, “At Our Museum’, printed free. Monthly 
meetings held in the building from October through May; nationally known 
speakers used. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Legislature in 1929 made it illegal for any county board to 
appropriate funds for a county historical society unless such society is af- 
filiated with, and approved by the Minnesota Historical Society. A county 
or other local society is affiliated by enrolling as an annual institutional 
member of the state society and paying dues a year in advance; they also 
must make an annual report to the Society and send delegates to its annual 
meetings; there are 34 county societies and 11 other local societies. There 
are 13 junior historical societies as a branch of the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society. The Society publishes periodically during the school year a 
periodical, The Gopher Historian, and awards annual prizes for best his- 
torical papers submitted by chapter members. Publishes a quarterly maga- 
zine, Minnesota History, free to all members and sold to others; cost of 
publication approximately $4,000 per year. A four page leaflet, News For 
Members is sent out monthly at a cost of about 50 cents for each issue. The 
Gopher Historian, is mimeographed as is also a monthly news release to the 
newspapers of the state. Another Minnesota publication, Minnesota Under 
Four Flags is distributed free to all secondary schools in the state. Special 
programs and tours are held in the building from time to time. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Name of organization not given; report postmarked Jackson, Mississippi. — 


Gives a few affiliations as Warren County Historical Association; Claiborne 
Historical Society, University of Mississippi. “No” was given as an answer 
to most of the points on the questionnaire. 


; 
: 
i 
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; 
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NOTE: The Mississippi Department of Archives and History, Jackson, 
Mississippi, is reported a very active historical society or agent. This re- 
port seemingly does not come from it. 


Missouri 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: There are 25 county societies in Missouri, 
some active, others inactive; all maintain close touch with the State His- 
torical Society. No junior societies; no displays sent out. The Secretary 
speaks over the state on invitation; Society release weekly news items, 
published in 85% of counties in Missouri; all newspapers in state receive 
Missouri Historical Review. An annual meeting and dinner is held, with 
guest speaker on historical subject. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Saint Louis: Private supported; no 
affiliations, because might conflict with State Historical Society of Missouri; 
funds do not permit a junior historical society. Experience in lending his- 
torical displays unsatisfactory; usually the items have been badly handled. 
Believe however, that if small exhibits could be arranged in small cases for 
use in schools, such a program would be successful. The Director makes 
talks relating to work; through cooperation with the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, two 15 minute radio programs have been given each month through- 
out the year—relating to museum collection, historical exhibits, etc. The 
quarterly Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society is mailed to paid mem- 
bers and exchanges. Pamphlets are published occasionally. Publication 
costs about $1,500. The press extends full cooperation to the Society. Regular 
lecture-reception meetings are held in the building from October to May, 
open to members and guests. 


NEBRASKA 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lincoln: <A few county societies are con- 
nected with the State Society; no junior societies as yet, however, com- 
mittees from the State Society, State Teachers Association, and State His- 
tory Teachers Association, are working along the line of junior societies. 
Now have portable dioramas which will be sent out by the University Hx- 
tension Division, University of Nebraska. Superintend lectures over 
the State. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine is published; a weekly 
column, “Out of Old Nebraska” is distributed regularly to all of the state 
newspapers. An annual meeting is held with a speaker from out of the 
state. 


NEw JERSEY 


Name of Society reporting not given; mailed from Newark, New Jersey; 
answered “no” to most of the points on the questionnaire. Keeps in touch 
with county historical societies; no junior societies; no displays sent out; 
quarterly magazine sent to members; press is used for publicity for special 
gifts, and reports of meetings; Society meetings held in the building. 


NEVADA 


Nevada did not return questionnaire; sent letter head reading Nevada State 
Historical Society, Reno, Nevada; inclosed a leaflet that gave information 


on the Society. 
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New YORE 


There were four or five reports from the State of New York. A report 
postmarked Palmyra, New York, did not give name of Society. Organiza- 
tion of Wayne County Historical Society just completed; museum in the 
courthouse. Materials are available for displays; historical files of local 
and family history are kept. 


BROOM COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Binghamton, New York: Six- 
teen Town Historians and one City Historian work with the main Society. 
There is a State Junior Society which is supported by the young people 
of Broom County. No displays sent out. Mainly the points on the ques- 
tionnaire were not answered. 


ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Rochester, New York: This is a 
Society of the City, but it has many out-of-town members. The Society pub- 
lishes an annual volume of historical papers or documents; this is distri- 
buted free to members and all schools and libraries; a 24 page quarterly, 
Rochester Historian, paid for by the City is distributed to schools and 
libraries at ten cents a copy, printing costs, $150.00 a year. Other points 
on the questionnaire were not answered. 


CITY HISTORY CLUB, Bronx, New York: This Club consists entirely of 
children; holds exhibits of work done by children in connection with 
“Know Your City” broadcasts; almost one million children hear these 
broadcasts yearly. This program has won three national awards. 


ROCHESTER MUSEUM OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, Rochester, New York: 
This is a federation of historical societies interested in the history of Wester, 
New York. Lecturers are frequently sent out. The Museum issues a bulletin, 
Museum Service, with a circulation of 1,500; leaflets, etc., are published 
from time to time. Employ a full time public relations assistant. 


ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Utica, New York: Questionnaire not 
answered fully. Affiliated with New York State Historical Association. 
Hall of Fame meeting held once each year at which time prominent residents 
of Oneida County are elected. 


NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New York City: No affilia- 
tions; no Junior Societies; displays loaned to other museums. Send out a 
quarterly and an annual report to members; other publications are sold. 
Have a public relations officer, announcements and releases are given wide 
coverage; staff members contribute to outside journals; many meetings are 
held in building each year; twelve large exhibits are held with a lecture 
each year; lectures for school children are held throughout the year; tours 
of the building are made and historical movies are shown; traveling museum 
exhibits are constantly circulated through New York City High Schools. 


HUNTINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Long Island, New York: Question- 
naire not returned. This is a wide awake Society and very active. They 
contribute their historical values to other Societies in the state. 


ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Albany, New York: This is 
affiliated with the Albany County Historical Association. Have a program 
of exchanging exhibits. Nine receptions are held yearly; twenty lectures, 
special programs, dances, music, etc. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Westchester, New York: 
This is a private Society supported by dues from members; a quarterly bul- 
letin is issued to all members, and an annual dinner is held for members 
and friends. 
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NortH CARoLiIna 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY, Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Cooperate with all state and county societies. Pamphlets are written by 
staff members, are printed and sent to all school libraries in the state. News 
releases are given and reporters come in weekly. Other points on question- 
naire not answered. 


Nortu DaKkotTa 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: No affiliations; no junior societies; dis- 
plays are sent out from the Museum during the celebration of special events, 
staff members lecture on invitation and at celebrations. A quarterly 
magazine, North Dakota History, is sent to members and exchanges; a 
monthly leaflet, The Museum Review, is sent to members, exchanges, public 
libraries, county superintendents and other interested people. Receptions are 
occasionally held in the building; members of the Legislature are invited 
to visit the Building when in session. 


OHIO 


STATH ARCHAELOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus, Ohio: 
Affiliated with State Society and adjacent county societies. No junior 
societies. Loans for displays are made to local institutions on special oc- 
easions. Have good cooperation with the public press; used often. Until 
the death of the curator, regular schedule of lectures were given to school 
children; who were assigned to it as part of their curriculum; they were 
brought by bus and conducted through the building. (Good idea for Oklahoma 
City). . 


OREGON 


OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Portland, Oregon: Have engaged in 
organizing county and area historical societies, and affiliating with societies 
already organized; no junior societies. Materials are loaned to other 
museums, other organizations, etce., the borrower paying shipping and in- 
surance costs. Offers made to colleges, schools, service organizations, etc., 
of a speaker for their meetings; the response was good. Two pamphlets 
published regularly, one for membership promotion, and to acquaint the 
reader with the Society, and one to publicise the Museum. Do not have 
own. building. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: No related 
societies; no Junior Societies; no displays sent out. No pamphlets, leaflets, 
ete. are issued. The public press is used to advertise exhibitions and lectures. 
Have receptions, lectures and special programs at least four times a year. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION: Local and county historical 
societies are members of this Association; no Junior Societies; displays are 
gent out only at times of the annual convention which is held in different 
towns each year. Issue a quarterly magazine, and publish historical data 
from time to time. Have no building of their own. 
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Ruope IsLtAND 


THE JAMES MITCHELL VARNUM HOUSE AND MUSEUM, Hast Green- 
wich, Rhode Island: Reported no junior societies, no displays sent out; 
speakers sent out upon request. The public press is used occasionally. The 
chief purpose of the Society is the preservation and restoration of the old 
home belonging to Major General James S. Varnum. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: No Junior Societies; no affiliations; no_ 
speakers. A quarterly, The South Carolina Historical and Geneological 
Magazine is distributed to members and exchanges. A reprint from the 
magazine, South Carolina History Notes and Reviews is distributed to the 
libraries over the state. No other points on the questionnaire were answered. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, State Department of 
Education, State Capitol, Nashville, Tennessee, reported. Cooperate with 
Tennessee county historical societies and Tennessee Historical Commissions. 
Hold annual meeting with Hast and West Tennessee Societies. No junior 
societies; no speakers, no publications. Further points on the questionnaire 
were not answered. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, report mailed at Austin, Texas: No 
related societies. There are 88 chapters of the Junior historians, sponsored 
by the Texas State Historical Association, with state organization and busi- 
ness and magazine editing from same office. Hach September, a copy of the 
Junior Historian magazine is sent along with mimeographed information on 
the Junior Historian movement to all the public schools of Texas. The 
Society does not have a building of its own. 


VERMONT 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Montpelier, Vermont: No affiliations; no 
Junior Societies; no displays sent out. Director makes addresses before 
various groups during the year. Issues regular historical quarterly. Regular 
releases sent to the press. 


VIRGINIA 


Name of Society reporting not given, mailed from Richmond. No related 
clubs. Several Junior Societies but not related to the Society. No dis- 
plays sent out, no speakers sent out. No leaflets, bulletins, etc., published. 
About five meetings with guest speakers held each year; annual meeting 
held, followed by reception. Issue quarterly, The Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, the chief avenue of disseminating news of the Society. 
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WasHinetTon, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. STATE CAPITOL HISTORICAL ASSOCIATON: 
No Junior Societies, but definite effort is made to interest young people of 
the state. Displays are sent out seldom. No speakers sent out regularly, 
but Director'very active in furthering public relations. Publish booklet on 
the Museum, and news of the Society through Dept. of Public Instruction’s 
Bulletins. Use press at intervals; radio programs are given concerning in- 
teresting exhibits, etc. 


NOTE: The Director of this Society requests information on how their 
Society compares with others in the country. 


WASHINGTON 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY: No junior organizations; no displays 
sent out. Many talks given by Director in city and outlying districts. 
News Letters are sent to members, the Legislature, Chamber of Commerce, 
Editors, and members of associated societies. Fine cooperation given by 
press, whom are offered aid by research. 


WISCONSIN 


Three reports were sent in on Historical Societies of Wisconsin: The Burling- 
ton Historical Society, the Beloit Historical Society, and one in Oshkosh. 
The first mentioned is a local society only, the second, affiliated with the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, and the other is a local organization and 
‘centers around Old Settlers Meetings. 


WYOMING 


WYOMING HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT, Cheyenne, Wyoming: No affilia- 
tions; no junior societies, no displays sent out. The State Historian speaks 
upon invitation. A pamphlet, Wyoming is distributed to museum visitors 
and to schools upon request. News items given to reporters who visit de- 
partment daily. No special programs are held. 


CANADA 


NORWICH PIONEERS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Norwich, Ontario: Affiliated 
with the Ontario Historical Society and supply the Oxford County Historical 
Society with duplicate exhibits; cooperate with other towns and villages 
interested in historical information. No Junior Societies; no displays sent 
out; no publications published; historical sketches are published at inter- 
vals by the London Free Press, and other newspapers. 
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INDIAN TREATY MAKING 
By G. E. E. Inndquist* 


There is a record of 389 treaties made with the Indian, and 
incorporated in the statutes of the United States from 1778 to 1871. 
While many of these have, of course, been fulfilled in one form or 
another, every appropriation bill of the Department of the Interior, 
under which the Indian Bureau operates, contains some mention of the 
“‘fulfillment of treaties.’? Not many years ago Senator W. H. King 
made a speech in Congress in which he said: ‘‘Indians are wards of 
the Government and are therefore entitled to the highest degree of 
consideration. There are not only legal and binding obligations from 
which the Government may not honorably escape but there are also 
moral obligations, which are of commanding force.’’! More recently 
Senator Hugh Butler, chairman of the Public Lands Committee, 
under which the Sub-committee on Indian Affairs now operates, 
stated: ‘‘It is time to give serious consideration to setting the 
American Indians free.’’? A friend of the Indian raises a question 
in a recent issue of a popular magazine: ‘‘Why should the native 
Americans be the one race officially segregated ?’’? | 


In the final analysis the answer to this question and to the pre- 
ceding statements hark back to the peculiar wardship status of the 
American Indian and the treaties which were in a large measure 
responsible, or at least set the pattern. Wardship with its paterna- 


*G. E. E. Lindquist, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of The National Fellow-: 
ship of Indian Workers, Lawrence, Kansas, is the author of The Indian in American 
Life and other published works relating to the Indian. His contribution to this 
issue of The Chronicles was compiled with the collaboration of Flora Warren 
Seymour. 

This article touches upon an important phase of history in Oklahoma where 
approximately one-third of the Indians in the United States live today. While treaty 
provisions with the tribes within the boundaries of this state are out-moded as con- 
cerns their daily life now, yet it was the land tenure provided by treaty stipulation 
with the Choctaw, Creek, and Cherokee that made possible the high degree of ad- | 
vancement and standing attained by the tribes that settled here since the removal 
of the great tribes from Southeastern United States to this region in the 1830's. 
All of Oklahoma (except present Ottawa County and the Panhandle region) was 
held by one or another of these three tribes under patent from the United States: the. 
Choctaw from east to west throughout the southern part; the Creek through the 
central portion ; and the Cherokee, northeastern and northern parts from east to west. 
Many articles, too numerous to mention here, have appeared in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma relating to the development of the Five Civilized Tribes, their institutions 
and culture, as well as to the former reservation tribes in this region, which throw 
much light upon Oklahoma’s Indian history touched upon by Doctor Lindquist in this 
contribution.—Ed. | 

1U. S. Senate, Document 214. 

2 Congressional Record, July 21, 1947. 

3 Reader's Digest for April, 1948. 
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listic trappings is increasingly distasteful to him. Obviously no single 
Sweeping enactment will wipe away in a moment the tangled tissues 
of exemptions and restrictions accumulated in the form of directives, 
rules and regulations of a bureaucratic system, not to speak of more 
than 5,000 specific laws as well as the 389 treaties. Some of the 
latter, still extant, have to be fulfilled. But before this can be 
properly and honorably consummated, it is essential to know the 
background of these treaties, the why of Indian treaties, how they 
came into being, the various elements which cause them to be con- 
sidered ‘‘obligations.’’ It is the purpose of this treatise to deal with 
these considerations under specific headings. 


SECTION I. 
Some PRE-CONSTITUTION TREATIES 


In colonial times the word treaty was apt to be applied to the 
meeting between Indians and whites as much as to any agreement 
that might arise from such a meeting. When Sir William Johnson 
in New York or Captain John Stuart in the South, held a ‘‘treaty’’, 
it was usually a great gathering of Indians from near and far, 
coming to feast at the expense of the officers of the British crown, 
to camp for days in the vicinity of the council place, to listen to 
finely phrased speeches and deliver similar examples of eloquence in 
return, and in the end to depart bearing presents the white man had 
brought. 


In return the Indians had frequently promised a cession of land, 
or settled a boundary between themselves and neighbors either white 
or red. Often, however, they had merely promised to remain at peace 
with their HKnglish speaking neighbors—an obligation which might 
cease to be binding when French or Spanish held similar conferences 
and made more glowing or merely more recent advances. 


Thus in June, 1755, more than eleven hundred Indians of nine 
different tribes assembled at Fort Johnson on the banks of the 
Mohawk, for council with Johnson—not yet made Sir William. The 
days of council and feasting culminated in the war dance, and pre- 
sumably the New York Indians and brethren to the west were en- 
listed in the war against the French. The Canadian intriguers, John- 
son reported to Braddock, ‘‘had artfully worked up a jealousy in the 
Upper Nations against the Mohawks and I have reason to believe had 
not this meeting taken place five of the six nations would in a little 
time have gone over to the French.’’ 


In spite of this well attended treaty and supposed reversal of 
Iroquois allegiance, when the actual advance to battle at Lake George 
began, Johnson’s Indian allies were pitifully few. Joseph Brant, 
Johnson’s thirteen year old Mohawk brother-in-law (by Indian 
custom) had his baptism of fire on this oceasion; but for Johnson’s 
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old friend ‘‘Emperor Hendrick,’’ unwieldy with fat and age, it was 
the last time he would lead Mohawks to battle. This encounter, which 
gave Hendrick a grave, presented Johnson with a bullet and a baron- 
etey. It was in the midst of another treaty-council, twenty years later, 
that Johnson died, on the very eve of the Revolution. 


In the South, where Stuart was superintendent, there were 
treaties made with him and with various colonial governors. There 
was even one made in the London lodgings of Sir Alexander Cuming 
with four Cherokees whom he had taken to England and presented 
at court. These four, who had gone abroad as tourist guests rather 
than legates, agreed that the Cherokees would remain friends of the 
English crown ‘‘while the rivers continue to run, the mountains to 
stand, or the sun to shine.’’ It was not this unauthorized agreement, 
however, that made the Cherokees continue their assaults upon the 
American Villages until the Revolution had been over a dozen years. 
A number of treaties with the English, with Colonial governors, with» 
the States, were made before the final one with the United States 
government at Hopewell in 1795 marked the end of Cherokee 
resistance to the independent new nation. 


In the period between the Declaration of Independence and the 
adoption of the Constitution, there were a number of treaties with 
different tribes. Those made with the Congress are seven in number, 
and are regularly listed in the compilation of national treaties, be- 
ginning with the wartime agreement of amity and alliance made with 
the Delaware in 1778.4 The treaty made at Fort Stanwix in 1784. 
with the Six Nations of New York® was confirmed ten years later, 
after the Constitution had been adopted, and the reaffirmation re- 
mains in force to this day.® 


The treaty made by George Rogers Clark with the Wyandot, 
Chippewa, Delaware and Ottawa Indians in 1785 at Fort McIntosh,’ 
like those made late in the same year with the Cherokees at Hopewell® 
and early in the following year with the Choctaw,? and the Chicka- 
saw!? and the Shawnees!! were all promises of perpetual peace and 
amity, acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the new nation, and a 
statement of the boundaries of the respective hunting grounds. 


So far as peace went, the treaties were soon ‘‘scraps of paper.’’ 
The British influence was still strong in the west of that day, and 
it was not until Anthony Wayne gained a decided victory at Fallen 


estates: 
57 Stat., 15. 
67 Stat., 44. 
77 Stat., 16. 
87 Stat., 18. 
97 Stat., 21. 
107 Stat., 24. 
117 Stat., 26. 
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Timbers, over the assembled tribesmen, that it was possible to make 
a treaty which had a fair chance of really assuring peace.!2 


During this period before the establishment of a national con- 
stitution the individual States had the authority to enter into treaty 
relations with the Indians within their borders. The Iroquois held 
several conferences with the officials of New York State, and even 
after the adoption of the Constitution the State of New York was a 
party to the treaty whereby the ‘‘Seven Nations of Canada’’ relin- 
quished their claim to lands within the State and accepted the bound- 
aries of the St. Regis village reservation.!2 


During the Revolution and the years immediately following, the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia made a number of treaties with 
the southern tribes, chiefly the Cherokee. These agreements promised 
peace and respect for definite boundary lines. Actual peace, how- 
ever, was not assured during this entire period. 


SHCTION I1 
Wauy INDIAN TREATIES ? 


In one sense there never should have been, and indeed it might 
be said never has been, such a thing as a treaty between white man 
and red. A treaty between nations, like a contract between indivi- 
duals, demands first of all that the contracting parties should be on 
an equal footing. This condition was never met. While in the first 
meetings of small groups of explorers or colonists with the natives, 
there was some approach to equality in numbers and power, this 
balance was rapidly dissipated. 


The number of Indians within the United States borders at the 
time of the discovery can of course never be known. The best judg- 
ment makes an estimate of perhaps half to three quarters of a million 
people. But many of these were not to see a white face for another 
century, even two or three centuries in some cases. The early meet- 
ings between races were of course of a recently landed shipload of 
explorers or colonists with a small group of hunters or a ‘‘village’’ 
of Indians. 


The present population of Indians is as vague and difficult to 
determine as is the original number. The Census Bureau counts 
people considered Indians in their communities. The Indian Bureau 
counts also the descendants of those enrolled in other years as Indians. 
Both include many not predominantly Indian in blood. On the other 
hand, there must be many, many thousands who have a very small pro- 
portion of Indian blood who nevertheless have never thought of them- 
selves as Indians. (Dr. Chapman Milling, in Red Carolimans, refers 


OF. 12 Crecaville Aue 351105 eye stare Ao 
13 May 31 1796, 7 Stat., 55. 
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to former Secretary of State Cordell Hull as a man of Cherokee 
ancestry.) 


Indian Bureau statistics of 1940 give the number of Indians as 
more than 380,000. It is doubtful if as many as half of these have 
any definite connection with the Bureau. It is doubted whether 
few have more Indian than white blood. To calculate the percentage 
of those educated or hospitalized, or drafted, with this population 
figure as a basis, would be misleading in the extreme. 


In fact, until there is an intelligent and official answer to the 
question, ‘‘What is an Indian?’’ it is useless to attempt an enumera- 
tion that will be more than a guess. 


In organization there was no parity whatever. The Huropean 
who came to these shores had a concept of government which had not 
yet entered the American native’s mind. At the outset the new- 
comer saw in the leader of some little Indian party a King or even 
an Emperor. At once he assumed that here was a potentate quali- 
fied to do business on behalf of his subjects and his country. 


As a matter of fact, most Indian groups had the absolute minimum 
of organization. Of officials and rulers, of laws and courts, they 
knew nothing. A man who was a good talker and had shown his 
prowess in war in addition, might become the leader of a war party. 
But his followers came to him voluntarily, stayed for as long or short 
a time as they chose, and conducted their fighting at their own will 
and discretion. Back from the warpath, they owed him no allegiance, 
gave him no authority. 


It was with such thorough-going individualists that the colonists 
endeavored to make corporate agreements. That the provisos accepted 
by some Indians were completely ignored by others of the same tribe, 
even though presents to all had presumably ratified a ‘‘Treaty’’, was 
inevitable. Again and again the elders would say ‘‘We can not con- 
trol our young men,’’ thinking this statement a quite sufficient ex- 
planation of another outbreak of war. Again they would promise 
peace and accept presents as an earnest of their good intentions. And 
again the young men would paint their faces and take to the warpath. 
People so lacking in political forms could provide no individual or 
areup of individuals having sufficient authority to enter into treaty 
making. 


The “‘chiefs’’ whose names came to be appended to formal treaties 
were in large measure the creation of the white man. Sir William 
Johnson (Superintendent for Great Britain, 1755-1775) described 
his method in colonial times. He selected certain of the elders who 
seemed to have the esteem of their fellow tribesmen and bound them 
to his interest by special presents. Thereafter he would defer to 
these men in command, distinguish them by especial notice and 
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presents. They would report to him what they learned of the feelings 
and desires of their people. When a council was called, they would 
speak in behalf of the groups from which they came. Often Sir 
William wrote in advance not only his own speeches but those which 
the old ‘‘Emperor Hendrick’’ of the Mohawks, was to make in return. 
Thus was a treaty made; for in colonial times the term ‘‘treaty’’ was 
usually applied to the council itself. A written report of the gather- 
ing was made for the Crown; but there was no actual document signed 
by both parties, as became the practice after the United States was 
established. For the Indians, the usual distribution of presents was 
sufficient ratification. 


Use of ‘‘Presents’’ 


? 


‘“Present giving’’ was the immemorial custom, both of Indians 
and whites. Columbus on his first voyage had brought trinkets of 
various sorts as well as articles of more substantial value to purchase 
the friendship of the natives, their produce, their furs, and their 
gold and precious metals, if any. The great value which the natives 
placed on any little tinkling bell was a revelation to the Spaniard. 
Mirrors were another great delight to the oboriginal spirit. The 
brave who could dangle such an ornament about his neck was proud 
indeed. Beads from which ornaments might be fashioned were in 
high demand. 


Aside from articles of ornamentation, more useful things soon 
began to work a change in Indian life. A Stone Age people found the 
gun and powder, the tomahawk and knife, such aids to hunting and 
preparation of game and pelts, that their effectiveness was multiplied. 
Add to this the wider range given to their travels by the horse, in- 
troduced by the Spaniards not long after the discovery, and the 
transformation of their lives is evident. Their furs could be traded 
to the white man not only for these effective tools and weapons, but 
for woven materials, bright calico and warm blankets, ‘‘strouds and 
duffel,’’ which would take the place of their garments of skin. It is 
interesting to note that when a statue in 1909 was made of Mary 
Jemison, the ‘‘white woman of the Genesee,’’ who spent most of her 
ninety years (1743-1833) among the Senecas, so little was known of 
the native Iroquois manner of dress that her costume was modeled on 
that of Sacajawea, a trans-Missouri heroine whose people had not been 
reached by white influence so early. 


All these presents of the whites, most of which he never learned 
to duplicate, made the Indian quite ready to come to councils and 
make treaties. And always there was the firewater he soon learned 
to crave, for very few of the tribes had known how to make intoxi- 
eants. ‘‘The Darling Water,’’ the Chippewa called it; and sad 
indeed would be treaty making or trading if the occasion were not 
ended by a grand debauch. 


| ets 
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Such was the treaty making of the earlier days—a call to th 
tribesmen; a great gathering and feasting at the expense of those wh 
wished to purchase peace or property; an exchange of set speeches — 
solemnly pronounced, to the accompaniment of a wampum belt pre- | 
ferred at the end of each specification. Then when belts and ideas 
had presumably both been exchanged, there followed a great distrt 
bution of presents and a drinking bout. 


Unfortunately the exchange of ideas was seldom so complete as 
the swapping of belts. Peace, as has been explained, though easil} 
promised, could seldom be guaranteed. As for land cessions, the 
different attitudes of the two races toward land ownership made 
almost impossible the ‘‘meeting of the minds’’ necessary to a vali 
contract. The native idea of land was a matter of use and occupancy 
Exclusive possession, a fencing off against others, was scarcely in his 
scheme of life. Hig right in his hunting grounds was to be defende¢ 
at all times against other tribes and parties. The woman’s right t 
the place where she planted corn lasted only while she continued t0 
use it. So, while they accepted presents for a land cession, they 
fully expected to come back next year for another round of gifts 
That they had bartered something permanent for goods which the} 
would use up or wear out was difficult for them to understand, ~ 


Language Difficulties 


Another point of constant misunderstanding lay in languag 
difficulties. To this day people who would have their communica 
tions translated to the red man, incline to forget the limitations of 
primitive language. It was the early missionaries to the Dakota whe 
introduced among them the phrase translated as ‘‘Great Spirit’’, for 
their native concept had not included a single and preeminent spiri 
They believed in spirits of all types, good and bad, and of all dé 
grees of power, in the world about them. It was necessary to intro 
duce the idea of a single omnipotent Spirit to them before the namt 
could be adopted. 


So also when one would talk to them of laws and covernment, 
thrones and potentates. The French had addressed the Iroquois as 
brothers. This was a relationship they could easily understand. But 
when in a council with the English they were led to refer to them 
Selves as ‘subjects’? of the English King, those acquainted with 
Indians were quick to reflect that this relationship was quite outside 
their experience and comprehension, and that if the word wert 
really understood, it would be heartily repudiated. 


_ Today, one who talks to non-English speaking Indians of corpora 
tions, of courts and congresses, is expecting the impossible if he sup- 
poses the interpreter can render these intricacies of civilization in a 
language which comprehends only the simpler realities. The best 
that can be done is to make some simple analogy—and comparisons 
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too often misleading. A ‘‘cooperative association for business 
poses’’, may be to the white man like ‘‘ brothers working together’’, 
the first phrase carries a thousand implications the latter rendi- 
ean not give. 


Status of a Treaty 


Leaving Indian treaties and their inescapable failures aside for 
moment, there are some features about treaties in general which 
average citizen often fails to realize. The first is that any treaty 
a status as high as that of the law of the land, but no higher. It 
uperior to a State enactment. It may modify or repeal a previous 
eral law. But on the other hand, a subsequent Federal law may 
sal the provisions of a treaty. The idea of a treaty as something 
; can never be changed is a popular misapprehension. 


The executive of a nation, too, may by pronouncement abrogate 
eaty. Although in our country he must have the vote of two-thirds 
the Senate before a treaty is adopted, no such formal approval 
equired for its abrogation. 


Further, it is a rule of international law that war abrogates all 
ties. When Great Britain and Germany are in armed conflict, 
one supposes that either of them is bound by the commitments 
le in time of peace. The fact that they are at war has destroyed 
validity of all peace time agreements. 


Thus a treaty which uses the word ‘‘forever’’ is violating the law 
ts Own creation. Yet men go on blithely promising to bind future 
uries with their unpredicted changes, by chains that even in 
r own generation may become completely obsolete, through altered 
litions. 


Incidentally, there is a popular belief that in all treaties with 
Indians the white men were supposed to guarantee their enforce- 
+ ‘‘as long as grass shall grow and rivers run’’, but one may search 
iy a volume without finding this phraseology. Oratorically, the 
ruage would appeal to the Indian love of eloquence in some sec- 
s of our land; to denizens of the southwestern desert country it 
ht indicate an occasional miraculous dispensation rather than a 
nanent condition of the landscape. 


Much has been written and spoken of late concerning the treaty 
1 the Navaho of 1868, especially the reference to the ‘‘school for 
ry thirty children’’ provision, As a matter of fact, few have 
| the exact language of Article 6 and hence do not seem to realize 
among other things a ten year limitation is mentioned as well as 
pulsory attendance :!4 


‘4 Treaty with the Navaho, 1868, 15 Stat., 667. 
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ARTICLE 6. In order to insure the civilization of the Indians entering 
into this treaty, the necessity of education is admitted, especially of such 
of them as may be settled on said agricultural parts of this reservation, and 
they therefore pledge themselves to compel their children, male and female, 
between ages of six and sixteen years, to attend school, and it is hereby 
made the duty of the agent for said Indians to see that this stipulation is 
strictly complied with; and the United States agrees that, for every thirty 
children between said ages who can be induced or compelled to attend 
school, a house shall be provided, and a teacher competent to teach the 
elementary branches of an English education shall be furnished, who will 
reside among said Indians and faithfully discharge his or her duties as 
a teacher. 


The provisions of this article to continue for not less than ten years. 
(Italics added) 


With all these things in mind, the wonder is not that some of the 
389 treaties made with the tribes during the first century’s existence 
of these United States fell by the wayside, were outworn, became im- 
possible of fulfillment. The surprise indeed is that so goodly a pro- 
portion did come to complete fulfillment, or do exist inviolate to the 
present day. 


But each year the thousand dollar fund is duly distributed. 
The keeping up of rolls, correspondence concerning births and deaths 
and changes of status and residence, the passing of an annual appro- 
priation, the preparation and distribution, in person or by mail, of 
the many small checks that make up the payment,—all this must be a 
considerably larger expense than the payment itself. Yet it is nothing 


For example, the Confederation of the thirteen states in 1784, 
and the United States under the Constitution in 1794, made a treaty 
with the New York tribes, guaranteeing them a small but perpetual 
annuity, which is paid to this day. The portion of the Oneidas, who 
removed to the Fox river country (now Wisconsin) some thirty years 
after the making of this treaty, was decided to be a thousand dollars. 
The descendants of these people now number some three thousand. 
They received their land in individual ownership a half century ago, 
becoming citizens of the United States at that time under the provi- 
sions of the General Allotment Act.° Only a very few pieces of land 
are now held in trust for this tribe by the government. The Oneidas 
are a dispersed tribe, and the roll which must be kept to make treaty 
funds distributable carries addresses all over the United States. 
Not half of them are to be reached in or near the Wisconsin counties 
where their reservation was located. 


As for blood content, these people were thoroughly mixed with 
French, Dutch and English strains well before the American Revolu- 
tion. The mixture has gone on steadily through succeeding genera- 
tions. So the Oneida who receives his yearly check for a few cents 
has probably only a very remote strain of Indian blood. 


15 24 Stat., 388, Feb. 8, 1887. 
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But each year the thousand dollar fund is duly distributed. 
The keeping up of rolls, correspondence concerning births and deaths 
and changes of status and residence, the passing of an annual appro- 
priation, the preparation and distribution, in person or by mail, of 
the many small checks that make up the payment,—all this must be a 
considerably larger expense than the payment itself. Yet it is nothing 
but a ‘‘token’’ payment when completed. Some Indians cling to it, 
laying claim to it as proof that they are still a separate nation. 


All Indians born within the limits of the United States are our 
fellow citizens. There were special instances of citizenship even prior 
to the General Allotment Act of February, 1887; but from that date 
until the passage of the amending Burke Act in May, 1906, every 
Indian who received an allotment in severalty became a full-fledged 
United States citizen. His descendants, of course, were born to 
citizenship. Thus fully two-thirds of the Indians had attained citizen- 
ship before the passage of an act in June, 1924, which extended citizen- 
ship to all Indians. The Oneidas became citizens when they received 
their allotments of land; the Iroquois in New York, whose land has 
not been individually parceled out, became citizens by virtue of the 
1924 enactment. 


Citizens from one of these Iroquois groups, or perhaps several 
of them, carried this fiction so far as to make a tribal declaration 
of war upon Germany and Japan. They did not, however, array a 
tribal army to march forth to battle but were content to go as mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States. 


Commutation of Treaties 


Ail common sense and reasonableness calls for the commutation 
of a treaty such as this. No intelligent purpose is served by the 
annual distribution of a few cents per capita, or, as in the case of 
others of the Iroquois, of a small piece of calico. A lump sum of 
which the annual payment would be the equivalent of interest, could 
be appropriated to the tribes either for distribution or to provide 
some general benefit. Attempts have been made in the past to win 
the consent of the Iroquois to this commutation, but without avail. 
The persistence of this treaty exemplifies the word mortgage—a dead 
hand laid on generations to come. 


The treaty-councils of colonial times followed two lines; they 
were designed to purchase the friendship of the Indians or their 
neutrality in case of war, and they sought land cessions, or at least 
the cession of such rights as the Indians possessed to various lands. 
Thus, when at Fort Stanwix, in 1768, Sir William Johnson paid 
a substantial sum to the representatives of various tribes for the 
country of Kentucky, below the Ohio, he was buying no more than a 
right for the white man to hunt over the region where he would be 
under peril of attack from other tribes who hunted in the same section. 
When Henderson in the Sycamore Shoals Treaty of 1775 made another: 
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great payment to the Cherokees for the same land, he was purchasing 
something a bit more definable, since the Cherokees were much more 
regular frequenters of the ‘‘dark and bloody ground.’”’ But the 
Indians cherished no idea that they could. dispose of an actual title 
to the land, assuring Henderson that though he had bought a beauti- 
ful country, he would find it difficult indeed to hold. The prediction 
was amply justified by events. 


For the northern tribes, holding a key position between French 
and English, there had been much wooing from both sides. No doubt 
French counsels as to English trickery, and English warnings of 
French designs, were the inspiration of an attitude of distrust that 
became almost a racial characteristic of the Indian. With the inde- 
pendence of the United States in 1776 the protagonists in the struggle 
were changed, but the waging of the war by propaganda persisted. 
In the first recorded treaty made with the Delawares in 1778, when 
the new nation was fighting for its existence, this warfare of words 
was recoghized and rebuttal offered:1® ‘‘Whereas, the enemies of 
the United States have endeavored, by every artifice in their power, 
to possess the Indians in general with an opinion, that it is the design 
of the states aforesaid to extirpate the Indians and take possession 
of their country; to obviate such false suggestions. .... *? The new 
nation guaranteed Delaware territorial integrity. 


Treaty Renewals 


A fourth of the recorded treaties between the United States and 
Indian tribes are affirmations or re-affirmations of peace at the close 
of different wars—the Revolution, the second war with England, the 
War of the Sixties. The first peace treaties, as the Revolution ended, 
proved meaningless, for the Indians of the Appalachians and the 
Northwest Territory continued hostilities, emboldened by the ex- 
ample of the British who likewise refused to live up to their treaty 
agreements and relinquish their hold upon the frontier forts. Gen- 
erals Harmar and St. Clair tried in vain to conquer a peace; it was 
not until ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ Wayne went against them and won a 
decisive victory at Fallen Timbers, near where Toledo, Ohio, now 
stands, that the red men realized that the new nation was a going 
concern. Wayne gave them time to think over the defeat he had 
administered to them before assembling them all for the treaty of 
Greenville in the Northwest Territory, in 1795. 


Personalities 


Here a host of tribes gathered and made the desired promises of 
peace. Many a chief affixed his mark and accepted the presents of 
the Great White Father. Beside General Wayne’s name at the foot 
of the treaty was that of his aide, William Henry Harrison, later to 
be civil governor of all this northwest territory and negotiator of 


167 Stat., 13. 
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many a treaty with the tribes as well as victor of the affray at Tippe- 
canoe. ‘Two other young men here were Lieutenant William Clark 
and Ensign Meriwether Lewis. Lewis barely twenty-one, had just 
entered the army in the lowest commissioned rank and arrived on the 
scene only a short time before the treaty making; Clark had been 
leading a group of Chickasaw fighters enlisted in Wayne’s army. 
These two young men could not guess that ten years later they would 
be traveling together across the Shining Mountains to bring back news 
of the first American contact with many, many tribes. Nor could 
tall redheaded Clark have imagined that in twenty years’ time, as the 
‘“Red Head Chief’’ of the western Indians, he would be traveling 
up and down the Missouri to make a series of treaties with the tribes 
that had again chosen the losing side in the Second War with England. 


Wayne’s battle and treaty sufficed to bring England to a fulfill- 
ment of her treaty obligations, and in the year after Greenville, Forts 
Detroit and Mackinae became posts of the United States. British 
influence with the tribes was not yet shaken off, however, and Briga- 
dier General Tecumseh, of the Shawnees, proved an indefatigable 
ally in marshalling the tribes, north and south, for the second conflict. 

War of 1812 

Of the forty-three treaties made in the three years following the 
elose of this war, most were simple treaties of peace and friendship. 
Exeeptions to this rule were the agreements with the Creeks, and 
Cherokees, from whom a land cession was required, in part as a barrier 
to their continued intercourse with influences in Florida, at that 
time still a foreign territory, and in part as the forerunner of that 
policy of removal of the southeastern tribes which was to be so fruit- 
ful a cause of trouble in the next quarter century. 


Policy of Removal 


This policy of removal was first formally announced by President 
Monroe near the close of his term. The plan was to domicile the 
tribes in the western country beyond the Mississippi, where it was 
then presumed the white man’s settlements would never penetrate. 
Eventually it was thought that these tribes would develop into a 
community and be admitted to statehood. That idea had been set 
out in the first treaty of all, with the Delaware. 


According to the plan presented by President Monroe, lands 
west of the Mississippi were to be assigned to all tribes in return for 
their lands in the east. The carrying out of the plan went on 
through succeeding administrations, Presidents Adams, Jackson, and 
Van Buren acquiescing and furthering the purpose. During this 
period the treaties largely had to do with land cessions and transfers. 
Contrary to the popular impression, the reimbursement for lands 
amounted to really substantial sums, considering that the regions 
were quite undeveloped and the transactions took place at a time 
when money was scarce and its purchasing power great. 
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The controversy over the removal of the southeastern tribes led 
to some interesting and vital clarifications of Indian and white rela- 
tions. It was in connection with the disputed treaty of Indian Springs 
in 1825 that President Adams’ Attorney General Wirt gave an 
opinion declaring that the Indian tribes were independent nations so 
far as treaty-making was concerned: ‘‘As to Validity of Indian 
Treaty Making—As a nation they are still free and independent. 
They are entirely self-governed, self-directed. They treat, or refuse 
to treat, at their pleasure.’’ 


This treaty, however, soon met disaster; protesting Creeks killed 
Major William McIntosh, the Creek leader who had negotiated the 
pact. (Despite his Scotch name, Major McIntosh was of Indian blood 
on his mother’s side; his father was a Scotch trader among the Creeks. 
In the Second War with England, which to them was the Red 
Sticks War, the Creek Indians were divided into two parties. William 
MeIntosh received his commission as Major in the United States 
Army, where he led a body of loyal Creeks. Long before this time 
the tribes of the southeastern region had become largely mixed 
with European blood—French, Spanish, English and Scottish.) And 
the Attorney General’s opinion lost its force when Chief Justice John 
Marshall rendered his decision in the case of Cherokee Nation v. 
Georgia saying that the position of the tribe to the United States 
resembled that of a ward to his guardian :38 

They look to our government for protection; rely upon its kindness 
and its power; appeal to it for relief to their wants; and address the presi- 
dent as their great father. They and their country are considered by 
foreign nations, as well as by ourselves, as being so completely under the 
sovereignty and dominion of the United States, that any attempt to acquire 
their lands, or to form a political connection with them, would be con- 
sidered by all as an invasion of our territory and an act of hostility. 

In other words, the court could find in the Indian tribe no 
authority or power to make a treaty with another country. The con- 
clusion would seem inescapable that such ‘‘domestic dependent na- 
tions’’ would be in no position to make treaties with the greater power 
acting toward them as a guardian. Yet the making of treaties, ad- 
mittedly between parties of such unequal power, was to go on for 
forty years more. 


In the same year (1825) in which Major McIntosh engineered 
his ill-fated Indian Springs treaty, there was a huge gathering of 
many tribes at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi. The entire 
month of July passed in preparation for this assemblage of more than 
a thousand Indians of the northwestern tribes. The deliberations 
lasted from August 5 to August 19, when an imposing array of marks 
was attached to the treaty whose white signers were Governor Lewis 
Cass of Michigan and General William Clark of St. Louis, the Red 


1 7 Staé., 237. 
186 Pet. 575, 1831. 
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pone! whose ruddy locks were beginning to be silvered by 
time.1 


The whole purpose of this concourse of plumes and plenipo- 
tentiaries was to bring about peace among the tribes themselves, 
Sioux, Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Sac and Fox, 
Menominee, and Ioway, with the Otoes not present but kept in mind 
and accounted for. Agreements were reached after long discussion, 
delimiting boundaries between the tribes, beyond which they should 
not hunt except by mutual agreement. 


It is here that we run across the origin of the phrase which has 
come to be thought of as a promise of the United States to the Indian. 
Not in the treaty itself, but in the Journal of Major Thomas Biddle, 
who acted as secretary of this council, it is recorded that on the final 
day of signing, the wampum belt was displayed, and the peace pipe 
passed around, in token of the fact that among these tribes the war 
tomahawk was buried ‘‘never to be raised again as long as the trees 
grow, or the waters of this river continue to run.’’?° 


The less poetic treaty contented itself with having the signatory 
tribes promise one another a ‘‘firm and perpetual peace.’’ Whether 
in poetry or prose, the promise proved less than permanent. No 
trees fell and the Mississippi flowed on as usual when the Sioux and 
Chippewa renewed their traditional onan on the way home. And 
that was that. 


When, in 1829 and 1830, treaties were again made at Prairie du 
_Chien, there was a large intervening record of tribal difficulties to 
compose, as well as settlement of the disturbances caused by the out- 
break of the Winnebagoes under Red Bird.*! There were land cessions 
too, this time, for during this period the policy of Indian concentra- 
tion in the West was being consistently urged. 


By 1841 the western boundary of settlement and eastern boundary 
of the Indian country seemed fairly well determined. The Five 
Civilized Tribes of the Southeast—Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chick- 
asaw and Seminole—had been removed and ceded lands in the Indian 
Territory west of Arkansas. 


The name of the Five Civilized Tribes was given to these five who 
had come to the Indian Territory because four of them had adopted 
to a considerable degree the white man’s mode of living, while still 
in the Hast. They had attained, largely under missionary encourage- 
ment, forms of government not unlike that of the United States. By 
comparison, the tribes with whom they came into contact in their new 
home seemed much more savage. Hence these became known as 
““eivilized tribes.”’ 

197 Stat., 272. 


20 Biddle’s Journal, p. 35. 
217 Stat., 327, 1929 and 7 Stat., 328, 1930. 
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Incidentally, it may be noted that to the popular—and not un- 
political—outery against the removal of these groups may be traced 
the popular misapprehension that all Indians have been “‘driven 
west.’? Other Oklahoma tribes come from north, and west and south- 
east but few from the northeast. The greater number of Indians, 
southwest, northwest, and north, are in the same regions where their 
ancestors roamed. 


Exceptions were those recalcitrant Seminole who had taken refuge 
in the Florida swamps, the band of Eastern Cherokee who had been 
permitted to remain in the Smokies, and a band of Choctaw in 
Mississippi. While removal was going on under General Winfield 
Seott, Cherokees to the number of possibly a thousand took refuge in 
the Smokies. An Indian by the name of T’sali or Charley was 
being taken under guard to a camp for removal. He called out a 
command in Cherokee to his sons; they and others seized the guns of 
the soldiers who were apparently under orders not to shoot. One 
soldier was killed and the Cherokees escaped to the woods. General | 
Seott, through William Thomas, a trader greatly beloved by the 
Cherokees, offered to let the fugitives remain if they would give up 
the murderers. Charley and his two sons were executed by other 
members of their tribe and the band of Hastern Cherokees stayed in 
the mountains, where their descendants live today. 


Various tribes were located west of Missouri. Some were in ap- 
proximately their original homes, as the Quapaw and the Kansas, 
while others were from various sections north and east. After num- 
erous migrations the Delawares had found a site on the Kaw river, 
while close to the Osage were even a group of Seneca who had been 
more willing to migrate than their fellow tribesmen. 


North of Missouri the Indian boundary swerved to the east. The 
Sac and Fox still occupied much of what was later to be the state of 
Iowa, with Winnebagoes and Sioux to the north of them in the 
Minnesota country. Still farther north, the Chippewa and Menomi- 
nee extended across northern Wisconsin, along the southern shore 
of Lake Superior and down to the Fox river country. 


It was all very nicely settled as a permanent western barrier. 
But the planners failed to reckon with what the expansionists of the 
day called Manifest Destiny. Already the covered wagons were mov- 
ing over the Oregon trail. Before another decade had gone by, the 
United States would know no western boundary but the broad Pacifie. 
In a fateful year, Texas would be annexed, the wide southwestern 
domain would be wrested and bought from Mexico, and the disputed 
joint occupancy of the Pacific Northwest would be terminated, leav- 
he ie Stars and Stripes floating from Baja California to Puget 

ound. 


No great onrush of Indian treaties resulted in the Southwest. 
The Pueblo or village Indians were put into a different class from 
the more roving tribes. When this country, embracing the present 
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States of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah and part 
of Colorado, was ceded to the United States it was stipulated that 
those who chose to remain should come into the northern nation with 
the same relationship to the central government which they had borne 
to Mexico. By the plan of Iguala the Indians living a settled life 
had been declared citizens of Mexico. No further grant was needed, 
therefore, to make the dwellers in the terraced stone and adobe houses 
citizens of the United States. As for their land titles, these dated 
back to Spain. Even though the Indians of Taos pueblo took a 
vigorous part in the uprising which ended the life of Governor 
Charles Bent, there was no thought of an Indian treaty when the 
insurrection was quelled. 


A single enactment with the Apaches and Utes seemed to satisfy 
the authorities, and the Indians pursued their accustomed paths, 
which included fairly constant raids upon the villages of the Spanish 
speaking denizens of the region. 


For the Navaho there were several attempts at a treaty which 
were abrogated by fresh raiding before the documents could be rati- 
fied by the Senate. One of these papers completed the ratification 
and promulgation process and was recorded as a perfected agree- 
ment. Its effect on the Navaho raiders was inconsiderable; they did 
not settle down until four years exile at the Bosque Redondo had 
made them willing to accept and to abide by the provisions of their 
Treaty of 1868.7? 


The 1850’s 


The decade of the Fifties ushered in a deluge of treaties. In 
California, where there were many small tribes, a whole sheaf of 
agreements, presented to the Senate, somehow failed of enactment, 
and for seventy years the natives went their way without treaty re- 
lations. A law passed in the present century awarded to their des- 
eendants the amounts provided in the ‘‘lost’’ treaties, with the pro- 
viso that the gratuity funds appropriated for schools, hospitals, lands, 
and various benefits and services, should be set off against the 
award, The result has proved no great enrichment of the Cali- 
fornia Indians. 


Now came the first breach in the Indian boundary line. The 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, providing for the establishment of these two 
territories, made more removal necessary. George W. Manypenny, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs during the Pierce administration, 
had the thankless task of persuading the tribes north of the Osage 
to cede their lands and accept other locations to the south, near the 
lands patented to the Five Civilized Tribes. Some tribes went at 
once, others delayed. North of the Platte River the Ponca and 


2215 Stat., 667. 
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Pawnee would not go south for another twenty years. The Omaha 
remain in Nebraska to this day. 


‘‘The growth of the reservation system’’ is often discussed as if 
it were a defined policy grafted upon Indian affairs, instead of the 
natural development of events. A treaty fixing the boundaries for 
a tribe naturally made it ‘‘reservation’’ of the land it claimed. If 
in a later treaty the tribe sold some of this land, the remainder was 
of course reserved for its own use. Later, when certain tribes re- 
moved from their original location entirely, selling their rights to 
lands in Alabama or Nebraska or Colorado and promising to re- 
move to Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), the name of the reserva- 
tion was carried along to the new land set aside for them, though 
it was reserved in a slightly different sense from the original use. 


The story of the two tribes still domiciled in Nebraska indicates 
both phases of the reservation story. The Omaha are located in what 
is substantially their original tribal site, though their range was 
much diminished when the boundaries of their reservation were de- 
fined by treaty. The hunting stage of life was ended by the influx 
of white civilization all about them, and it was presumed that, with 
their own great admixture of white blood, they would become agri- 
eulturists, for which mode of life their land was rich and more 
than ample in acreage. The Winnebagoes, however, are not in their 
original habitat. They were neighbors of the Minnesota Sioux, and 
after the bloody outbreak of 1862 the citizens of Minnesota who re- 
mained alive insisted upon the removal of both tribes from their 
land. The Winnebagoes were transported up the Missouri to a 
location on which is now the Crow Creek Sioux reservation. Not 
liking this, they slipped down the Missouri and took refuge with 
the Omahas, from whose ample lands a portion was later purchased 
and set aside for Winnebago use; and thus became the Winnebago 
reservation. 


When, under the General Allotment Act, a large number of 
reservations were divided into separate farms allotted to individual 
Indians, reservations became known ag ‘‘open’’ or ‘‘closed’’. A 
closed reservation was one which had never been divided into indi- 
vidual allotments, but was still held in trust for the tribe as a whole. 
Examples of closed reservations are the Menominee in Wisconsin or 
the vast Navaho domain in New Mexico and Arizona. An open reser- 
vation is one in which part or all has been assigned to individual 
ownership—the greater number are of this type, as in Oklahoma, the 
Dakotas, the Pacific northwest. 


_ Along with the removal treaties was presented the choice of 
individual allotment, then given its first real trial on a scale large 
enough to judge results. Making the Indians personally owners of 
homesteads and farms, instead of tribal sharers to an undefined 
portion of a common reserve, was felt by the people of the United 
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States to be the most necessary of steps to the civilization of the 
race. The responsibility and dignity of individual land ownership 
would develop, it was believed, the industry, thrift and foresight 
necessary to a self-sustaining existence. It was a beautifully hope- 
ful ideal; and in some individual cases would always be justified 
by events. But to expect every member of a half nomadic hunter 
group to be at once transformed into a settled farmer; to ask a 
generation that had always been in debt to the trader and dependent 
cn government presents and annuities to leap into a position of 
self-support, was expecting the impossible. A piece of land in 
individual ownership was capital to the white farmer, his backlog 
of wealth, the source of his livelihood, with industry applied to it. 
To the Indian it was all too apt to be merely something which could 
be bartered for goods of the white man’s making. His readiness to 
dispose of his allotted land soon taught the necessity that a trust be 
retained on the land for a period of years during which it was hoped 
there would be a development of the character and attributes which 
the fact of ownership had not by itself been sufficient to create. 


Until the outbreak of the Civil War this policy of allotment was 
earried on by successive Commissioners of Indian Affairs. That 
conflict and the period of Indian wars in the west that followed it, 
brought about a quarter century lapse in allotment procedure. 


By the time of President Pierce the Indian country, supposedly 
without obstruction to the west, had been given the Rocky Moun- 
tains as a farther boundary. In the vast new domain of the nation, 
Texas, for a decade an independent nation, had come in as a full- 
fledged state. California, its population swollen by the hordes of 
gold seekers, had been admitted to statehood. New Mexico Territory 
as organized included the present states of New Mexico and Arizona. 
The territories of Washington, Oregon and Utah had the Great 
Divide for their eastern boundary. Between that and the shifting 
eastern barrier, now breached by Kansas, Nebraska and the great 
gap which had been made in the Sioux country by the organization 
of Minnesota Territory in 1849, lay the only unorganized land in 
which Indians could still roam and hunt at will—the last ‘‘Indian 
country.’’ 


While most of this country was far from being threatened with 
actual settlement, it was now between the older United States and 
the newer, Pacific portion whose population was growing unbelievably. 
In a quarter century railroads had worked an enormous change in 
trade and settlement in the east. A transcontinental railroad, vast 
as were the distances to be covered, was the obvious answer to the 
problems of this two-oceaned nation. 


This was one of the items on the agenda of that human dynamo, 
Isaae Ingalls Stevens, when he started on his western journey in the 
spring of 1853. Exploration of the possibility of a northern rail 
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route was only one of his many endeavors. He was the newly ap- 
pointed Governor of the newly created Washington Territory, and 
by virtue of that office superintendent of all the Indians within its 
wide boundaries and in charge of all agents within the Territory. 


At this time (1853) and for a score of years longer an Indian 
agent was in charge of a single tribe or at the most a single reserva- 
tion where two or three tribes might be located. A superintendent 
was a supervisory official over the various agents of a given state or 
territory. These supervisory positions were abolished in the 1870's. 
A generation later the agents began to receive the designation of 
superintendents, so that today the term superintendent means the 
official in charge of a single reservation or school. 


In his capacity as Governor, Mr. Stevens made a long series of 
treaties in the two years following. Superintendent Joel Palmer of 
Oregon Territory pursued a similar course. The mention of eighteen 
treaties in this period does not represent the real situation, since each 
treaty council represented several different tribes, some smaller in 
number, others of considerable magnitude. At the close of this 
outburst of treaty making, presumably all the Indians of the two 
territories had entered into treaty relations with the whites, had 
been compensated for the rights they relinquished over the lands 
ceeded for white occupancy, and had accepted assignment to one or 
another of the various reservations established. That in a number 
of instances war came about instead of peace is to be attributed to 
causes anterior to the treaty making—the jealousies and fear en- 
gendered by rival traders and teachers during the period of joint 
occupancy. 


One or two features of these many northwestern treaties deserve 
notice. These tribes were, even before the advent of the Astoria and 
Hudson’s Bay companies, much more inclined to trade than those 
of the plains and mountains. Along the coast and the rivers they 
lived much by fishing, and in their canoes went along the waterways 
up to the British Columbia country or well into the interior. Among 
them was found the institution of slavery. Eastward, when a captive 
was permitted to live, he usually became a member of the tribal 
family. Here he was kept in an observably inferior position, at the 
command of his captor or purchaser. These northwestern treaties 
were therefore drawn up with an agreement on the part of the tribes 


“‘to free all slaves held by them and not to purchase or acquire others 
hereafter. ’’23 


Another provision whose benefits remain to the present day 
secured to the Indians the right of taking fish ‘‘at all usual and 
accustomed stations in common with citizens of the United States, 
and of erecting suitable buildings for curing the same.’’24 To this 


23 Treaty with S’Klallam, 1855: 12 Stat., 933. 
24 Treaty with the Wallawalla, Cayuse, etc., 1855; 12 Stat., 945. 
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day the Indians avail themselves of this treaty provision; its validity 
has been upheld recently in the courts. The village of Celilo, on the 
Columbia River Highway, bears aromatic testimony that in this 
respect the white man has kept faith with the red. When the salmon 
run this village is a hive of activity by day and gaming by night. 


These Pacific tribes had become fairly quiet before the Union 
and the Confederacy were at war; but back in the eastern portion 
of the United States most of the tribes were affected by that con- 
flict and joined with one or another of the combatants. The Five 
Civilized Tribes of the Arkansas region were approached by Albert 
Pike, Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the Confederate States. 
In each case either the whole tribe or a substantially large propor- 
tion made treaties and provided soldiers for the southern army. 


Up in Minnesota dissatisification brewing for a decade burst into 
the slaughter known as the Minnesota massacre, in 1862, The Wes- 
tern Sioux and the other tribes of the plains were in open conflict 
before the four years of strife ended. In the Southwest the Apache 
and Navaho increased their wonted turbulence, until the campaign 
under Kit Carson led them across New Mexico for a four year 
sojourn at the Bosque Redondo. 


Some tribes, of course, remained friendly to the Union. The 
Oneidas volunteered in the Union Army in substantial numbers. 
~The Menominee long had a G.A.R. post of veterans. There were 
groups from the Five Tribes, too, that slipped away and came north 
to join the Union forces in Kansas, while others joined with the Con- 
federacy. 


The 1860’s 


But when the long ordeal was over, there was another great round 
of peace treaties to be made. The southern tribesmen who had been 
holders of Negro slaves, were required to give these bondsmen their 
freedom and equal tribal rights. When these concessions were made, 
the Five Tribes reverted to their usual self-government, a real self- 
government as distinguished from the constant supervision and di- 
rection to which that name is applied today. 


The Plains Tribes, north and south, promised peace and friend- 
ship, agreed to keep away from the travelled roads and to refrain 
from raiding settlements or traveling parties. Needless to say these 
promises were not kept, though most of the roving tribes kept the 
treaties in mind sufficiently to turn up at some spot designated for 
the annual distribution of presents. Another decade was to go by 
and find the Sioux and Cheyennes, Kiowa and Comanche, still roving 
and raiding. Even a longer time would pass before the southwestern 
Apache could be brought to give up marauding. 
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But by this time treaty making had ceased. The last treaty to 
be ratified by the Senate was made with the Nez Perces in August, 
1868, amending an agreement of five years before. This was an 
attempt, but a vain one, to bring the recalcitrant band of mixed Nez 
Perce and Cayuse under Chief Joseph to a location on the reserva- 
tion. Hight years of persuasion and promise were to go by before 
the controversy would come to an end in Joseph’s long retreat north- 
word and his defeat in the Bear Paw Mountains. 


Last Treaty 


Ratifying the last treaty in the early days of 1869, the Senate made 
its last tribute to the fiction that the tribes were nations capable of 
treaty making. In the previous Congress the House Appropriations 
Committee had protested strongly against the allocation of funds to 
carry out agreements which it had no part in making. The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Francis A. Walker, attributed the aboli- 
tion of treaties to House jealousy; but since the law was made with 
the concurrence of both House and Senate, it is fairer to conclude 
that a growing recognition of the unreality of the whole procedure 
was a factor. As a rider or proviso to the Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1872, approved March 3, 1871, there was appended 
a provision which practically ended treaty making with Indian 
tribes :75 


Provided, that hereafter no Indian action or tribe within the territory 
of the United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or power with whom the United States may contract by treaty; 
Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to in- 
validate or impair the obligation of any treaty heretofore lawfully made and 
ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe. 


With this last treaty, the century old fiction of Indian nation- 
ality lapsed. Present attempts to revive it are purely verbal. They 
offered the name of tribal autonomy but in actual practice added 
nothing to the real power of the Indians. 


Era of Agreements 


Though treaties were to be made no more, they were succeeded 
by ‘‘agreements’’ made by negotiations between the Indian Bureau 
and a tribe. Thus throughout the allotment period the consent of 
the tribe, as well as the approval of both branches of Congress, was 
obtained before land was parceled out in severalty. And while land 
cessions of any sort are now forbidden by the Act of June 18, 1934, 
the Indian Bureau* maintains that the Indians are given greater 
“‘self-government’’ by the ‘‘mechanism of federally approved tribal 
constitutions and tribally approved federal charters’’ established by 
that Act.’ A historically-minded observer, however, might see a 

25 16 Stat., 566. 

26 48 Stat., 984. 

27 Handbook of Federal Indian Law, p. 67. 
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repetition of the old story of assuming the understanding by a 
people of simple experience of various intricate and unfamiliar con- 
cepts. 


In Fulfillment of Treaties 


Not a great deal remains from the old treaties for present ful- 
fillment. Some provisions ‘‘for fulfilling treaties’ appear each year 
in the Appropriation Act. A number of them are all but outlawed 
by events; for example, the promise to provide forty dollars per 
month for a blacksmith who should mend the guns of the Pawnee 
hunters has of recent years been applied to some mechanical as- 
sistance better suited to their present mode of living. There are 
some appropriations for per capita payments, long ago promised 
and still being paid. Many claims under treaties have been heard 
by the Court of Claims and substantial awards made to tribes whose 
cases received approval. 


The rule in these cases has always been to resolve all ambiguous 
phrases in favor of the Indian, recognizing his disabilities in dealing 
with the white man’s government. At the same time the Court has 
refused to modify a treaty or go beyond its provisions in interpreting 
it, since no federal court is a treaty making power. 


An Indian tribe wishing redress in the case of some treaty pro- 
vision which it believes unfulfilled can be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ counsel. It must have a jurisdictional 
bill passed by Congress permitting the case to be presented to the 
Court. When this is done the merit of the claim may be presented 
and argued. The procedure sounds difficult, and is apt to consume 
time, but the results have frequently meant considerable enrichment 
(temporary, at least) of the plaintiff tribe. 


Bills have at various times been introduced into Congress with 
2 view to expediting the hearing of Indian claims. Unfortunately 
they have usually been of a nature to aggravate the conditions they 
are meant to alleviate. However, recent legislation passed by the 
(9th Congress authorizes the establishment of an Indian Claims Com- 
nission.28 This has been hailed as a step which removes a long-standing 
liserimination against Indians. Among other things it frees them 
from the terms of an old statute which prevented them from having 
yeneral access to the Court of Claims (already referred to). A com- 
mission of three will adjudicate many unsettled claims arising from 
alleged violation of treaties and other causes. Claims must be filed 
within five years, or be barred from further consideration. The 
protagonists of this legislation hold that the administration of 
Indian affairs is continually hampered because of these pending 
‘laims which involve the broad proposition of Government guardian- 
ship over Indian tribes and that not until these claims are settled 


28 Pub., 726. 
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can these obstacles be removed; further, ‘‘that as a matter of funda- | 
mental justice we should accord our oldest national minority the 
right to have his day in court, a right freely given to other citizens. ie: | 
It is too early to judge the merits of the Claims Commission Act but 
all friends of the Indian will watch with interest what may result 
from its ten-year tenure. 


Conclusion 


It is sufficiently obvious that the matter of fulfilling treaty obli- 
gations demands thorough consideration. Outmoded provisions that 
can be translated into something suitable to modern conditions, call 
for commutation and completion. The Indians of today are far more 
white than Indian in blood. Most of the present generation have 
had an average education of a practical type. Many are of the third 
or fourth generation to receive schooling. Their education is point- 
ing them toward normal citizenship. 


During World War II a partial survey of Indian reservations 
and communities revealed that from twenty-five to fifty per cent of 
the residents had left certain reservations to engage in war-time 
industries or related activities. It is estimated that fully 25,000, 
served in the armed forces; of these many volunteered to serve in 
the Army, Navy and Marines in greater proportion than other groups 
of citizens. Ample evidence points to the fact that a relatively large 
number, especially those who had had training for specific jobs and 
who had made ready adjustments, as well as those who had traveled 
to the far corners of the earth and for the first time had been given 
and acceptably shared responsibilities with their fellows of whatever 
racial background, are not returning to the static conditions of 
reservation life. In fact, many are now permanently residing in 
urban centers and expect to remain. 


Thus in many ways there is coming about a greater adaptation 
to American daily standards, a better understanding of the approach 
to life of those who have sustained no wardship relation to the govern- 
ment. After these experiences segregation will be less than ever 
desirable to Indian citizens. To hold them in the grip of a treaty 
made generations ago is indeed a dead hand laid upon their future. 


SECTION ITI. 
OuTMODED TREATIES STILL IN ForcE 


_Any current appropriation for Indian Affairs carries a number 
of items for fulfilling treaties with different Indian tribes.3° The 
eldest of these dates back to the very beginning of the nation. 


29 Resolution on Claims Commission, National Fellowship of Indian Workers, 
Conf. Pt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 22, 1946. 
30 For example, Public Law 645, 77th Congress, approved July 2, 1942. 
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The six thousand dollars appropriated annually for the Senecas 
enc ore is provided for by an act of February 19, 1831 to the 
eifect: 


That the proceeds of the sum of $100,000, being the amount placed in 
the hands of the President of the United States in trust for the Seneca tribe 
of Indians, situated in the State of New York, be hereafter passed to the 
eredit of the Indian appropriation fund, and that the Secretary of War be 
authorized to receive and pay over to the Seneca tribe of Indians the sum 
of $6,000 annually in the way and manner as heretofore practiced, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Thus for more than a hundred years the Senecas of New York 
have received six percent interest on a sum awarded them by treaty. 
Through the years they have received much more than the original 
award of a hundred thousand dollars, and the great grandchildren 
of the original beneficiaries are kept enrolled to receive their shares 
of the annual dispensation of cash or calico. The disbursement of 
the capital sum or its use for some institution or purpose which 
would be of benefit to the Senecas, would relieve the country of a 
recurring burden of administration and the Senecas of a racial dis- 
crimination which is almost laughable in view of the slight amount 
of Indian blood now remaining in those who claim Seneca descent. 
The reason why some of the Senecas cling to such an outworn dis- 
criminatory designation lies in the pretty fiction that they are still 
a Separate nation. 


These statements apply with equal force to the permanent 
annuity of $4,500, ‘‘in clothing and other useful articles’’ distributed 
to ‘‘the Six Nations of New York.’’ A dozen years ago a few yards 
of cotton cloth constituted the annual reward of the Six Nations 
Indian, who might come from his office or shop or factory in some 
distant city to receive the benefits awarded to his ancestors by the 
treaty of November 11, 1794,32 which was a reaffirmation under the 
recently adopted Constitution (1789) of a treaty made with the 
‘“<Thirteen Council Fires’’ of the Confederation immediately after 
the Revolution, in 1784. The Indian Bureau lists between six and 
seven thousand New York Indians, so the individual’s share of the 
$4,500 can have very little other than a sentimental value. It is 
under this treaty, too, that the Oneidas of Wisconsin, who left New 
York for Green Bay, Wisconsin, more than a century ago, receive 
their annual stipend of a few cents per person. 


The only consideration given in this treaty was the promise of 
the Six Nations to remain at peace with the United States. Since 
these Indians have been granted citizenship in the United States, 
have accepted it and exercise the right of suffrage, this award creates 
the anomalous situation of a nation’s making a trifling yearly pay- 


314 Stat., 442. 
327 Stat., 44. 
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ment to a small group of citizens to keep them from taking up arms 
against their own government. 


Several treaties with the Choctaws still demand annual appro- 
priations amounting in all to something over ten thousand dollars. 
Here the custom has been established of letting the yearly appropria- 
tions accumulate until enough is amassed to make a per capita distri- 
bution worth while. The purposes for which the money is paid have 
long since become useless. 


The first of these is an annuity of $3,000, awarded by the treaty 
of November 16, 1805,33 and reaffirmed by the treaty of June 22, 
1855.4 This amount was to be paid “‘in such goods (at net cost of 
Philadelphia) as the Mingoes (head men) may choose, they giving at 
least one year’s notice of such choice.’’ 


By Article 13 of the treaty of October 18, 1820,°° a sum of two 
hundred dollars for each district, or six hundred dollars in all, to 
make possible a corps of ten light horsemen in each district ‘‘so that 
good order may be obtained and that all men, both white and red, 
may be compelled to pay their just debts.’’ This corps—apparently 
at a recompense of twenty dollars each per year—were ‘‘to act as 
executive officers, in maintaining good order and compelling bad 
men to remove from the nation who are not authorized to live in it 
by a regular permit from the agent.’’ 


The Choctaw nation as such was dissolved by the course of allot- 
ment at the beginning of this century. There exists no boundary 
from which white men may be excluded. No agent has authority to 
issue permits to white men to live in Durant or Idabel or other 
communities of Eastern Oklahoma where the Choctaws are on per- 
fectly equal and amicable terms with various other tribes and with 
white men of varying strains. A nominal government of the ‘‘nation’’ 
has been maintained, with a ‘‘chief’’ who receives a yearly stipend. 
The main purpose of this holdover government is to have someone to 
receipt for the old annuities, and to sign deeds in the sales of tribal 
property valued at over $10,000,000 in 1934. No one who goes to 
Oklahoma need expect to encounter a Choctaw light horseman who 
will ask to see his passport into the nation and his receipts for his 
grocery bills and income tax payments, with possibly a recommenda- 
tion from his pastor to clear him of the suspicion of being a ‘‘bad 
man”’ destined for exclusion. 


Again, by the 1820 treaty $350 annually was to be provided for 
iron and steel, and a blacksmith was to be settled among the Choc- 
taws. The purpose of this was to repair their guns for hunting. 
Only yesterday, however, the young Choctaw warriors were pro- 


337 Stat., 98. 
3417 Stat., 611. 
357 Stat., 213. 
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vided with weapons by the Army and Navy of the United States for 
use in Guadalcanal or Tunisia. 


In the treaty of January 20, 1825,°* the sum of $6,000 for Choe- 
taw education was to be given ‘‘annually forever’’, for the instruc- 
tion of their youth ‘‘in the mechanic and ordinary arts of life.’? At 
the end of twenty years, the Nation itself was to choose whether to 
continue the appropriation in that form or to vest it in stocks or 
otherwise dispose of it. They chose its continuance; and the item 
is still provided in recurring appropriation bills to this day. 


The Pawnees were promised a considerable annuity by a treaty of 
September 24, 1857.°7 Thirty thousand dollars were to be distributed 
each year; the provision that at least one-half should be in goods 
has been changed to an outright distribution of money. As the 
Pawnees now number slightly fewer than a thousand people, the 
individual share is something more than thirty dollars yearly. As. 
amended by a later agreement, November 25, 1892, just before the 
allotment of their lands in severalty, it was established that 


‘““The President may, at any time in his discretion, discontinue 
said perpetuity by causing a value of a fair compensation thereof 
to be paid to or expended for the benefit of said Indians in such 
manner as to him shall seem proper.’’ 


Thus the way was paved for the funding or commutation which 
would bring the yearly distribution to an end in due legal form. 
The usefulness of the present annual payment is not great; the 
burden entailed in its management and distribution is quite out of 
proportion to any benefit it confers upon the Pawnees. When great 
wagonloads of guns and powder, calico and beads, flour and pork 
and coffee, were hauled out to the Indian country and handed over 
to the leaders for distribution to the people, the annuity payment 
bore some relation to the Pawnee social economy. Today a network 
or rolls and correspondence and vital records, receipts and authoriza- 
tions and affidavits, must be handled that a certain sum of money 
may be placed in the hands of a descendant of the Pawnees of 1857. 


Besides these annuity provisions, there are numerous authoriza- 
tions of salaries for workers promised in old treaties. Blacksmiths 
for gun mending are among the more frequent demands of a century 
ago, but the fulfillment of such a demand in the Nineteen Forties. 
smacks of anti-climax. A grist mill promised the Crows still brings 
them annual gifts of flour. The list might be extended. They 
illustrate all too plainly how little man can anticipate the future, and 
how futile is the effort to establish any procedure ‘‘annually for- 
ever.’’ If one promises today annual sets of tires for Comanche or 
Yakima automobiles, the descendants of these tribes may in 2040 be 


367 Stat., 234. 
37 J] Stat., 729. 
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scoffing at such outmoded provisions and suggesting their preference 
for repairs to their gliders. 


The provision for two hundred thousand dollars for Sioux bene- 
fits is not, strictly speaking, a treaty fulfillment, for it dates back 
only to an Act of March 2, 1889 in pursuance of the allotment agree- 
ment.38 It is, however, an admirable illustration of the tendency 
so often observed to retain the form of a transaction when its utility 
and purpose have disappeared. 


The provision was that a Sioux allottee on reaching the age of 
eighteen, should receive a pair of oxen, two cows, various items of 
equipment and implements for farm use, with fifty dollars in cash, 
the latter to be expended under Bureau direction in the erection of 
farm buildings. The obvious purpose was to start the young allottee 
out as a farmer with land and a first equipment. Only a few years 
later, however, the fallacy of the supposition that the young Sioux 
would become a farmer was sufficiently apparent. The act of June 
10, 1896 directed the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the number 
of tribesmen who ‘‘would not be benefited’’ by the ownership of plows 
and oxen, and to give the ‘‘benefits’’ to these in the form of cash.%? 
Thereafter, application was made on or after the young allottees 
became eighteen years of age, and the commuted amount, approxi- 
mately six hundred dollars, became a nice bit of spending money for 
boys and girls in their latter years in a government boarding school. 


Inasmuch as allotment has now ceased, it would seem that the 
number of allottees applying for benefits would be lowered; and it 
is true that recent appropriation bills have been less than those of 
previous years. More than eleven and a half million dollars have 
been paid out under the title of Sioux benefits, but few Sioux have 
benefitted to the extent of becoming farmers. 


Besides the treaty provisions discussed, the appropriation for 
general administration and support includes ‘‘pay of employes 
authorized by continuing or permanent treaty provisions.’’ Thus the 
promises of generations past are being held valid now, however slight 
may be their application to modern conditions. In many if not all 
cases a funding or commutation would afford a fair and practicable 
chee to this problem of inflexible rules operating upon a shifting 

ase. 


38 25 Stat., 895. 
39 29 Stat., 334. 
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APPENDIX 
ELEMENTS OF STRIKING INTEREST IN TREATIES 


Exuipit A 


TRIBES INVOLVED MOST FREQUENTLY IN TREATIES 


The tribes involved most frequently in treaty relations, and the number 
of treaties made with each, in their numerical order, are grouped as 
follows: 


The Chippewas and Potawatomis (counting all bands) lead off with 42 
to the credit of each, thus a tie count. One would expect the Sioux to stand 
at the head of the class, due to their traditionally war-like propensities. 
They do, however, hold second place with 32; the Delawares are next with 
20. This tribe while considered one of the more advanced tribes, was not 
the first to terminate its tribal existence, since that distinction fell to the 
Wyandots. However, by the treaty of August 10, 1866, being the final re- 
moval (from Kansas) treaty, the Delawares accepted land in severalty. 
The Cherokees signed 22 treaties, and Creeks chalk up 19, as do the Ottawas. 
The Six Nations, including the Senecas of Ohio and the Oneidas of Wis- 
consin follow closely on the heels of the two Southeastern tribes just 
mentioned, with 18 treaties (not counting those entered into with the state 
of New York). The Sac and Fox (again, all bands) tie with Six Nations, also 
having 18 treaties. The latter tribe claims the distinction of incorporating 
in a formal treaty a declaration of citizenship and probably the first also 
to terminate its tribal existence by treaty, that of January 31, 1855. The 
Shawnees also negotiated 15 treaties with the government. The Choctaws 
are next with 14; then the Kickapoo with 13, the Miamis with 12, the Chick- 
asaws with 11, the Osage with 10, the Menominees with 9, while the 
Seminole and Pawnees claim 8 each. 


It is noteworthy that the so-called “Blanket Indians” as, for example, 
the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, Kiowa, Apache, Crow, Ponca, etc., have 
occasioned fewer treaties than the ‘Civilized Tribes.” Perhaps that is due 
to their more recent contact with the frontiersman. The Navaho of the 
southwest are mentioned in two treaties, September 9, 1849, and June 1, 
1868, though to all intents and purposes, only one had any validity, being 
preclaimed toward the very close of the treaty-making period. The Black- 
feet or Piegan, Arickara (also known as Rees), Minataree, Mandan, Klamath, 
Yakima, and Flathead are limited to the dull monotony of one each. 


As already indicated, there are tribes whose names do not appear on any 
treaties made with the United States Government. The Penobscots, and 
Passamaquoddies of Maine came under state wardship at an early date, 
following an agreement with Massachusetts. Such tribes as the Wam- 
panoags and Narragansetts of New England, and the Pamunkeys of the 
Powatan Confederacy in Virginia, evidently made agreements in councils 
rather than by treaties. 

Mention has already been made of the California Indians whose treaties 
were never ratified by the U. S. Senate, as well as certain southwestern 
tribes such as the Pueblos, Pimas, Papagoes, and Mohave who came under 
the sovereignty of the United States either at the time of the Gadsen Pur- 
chase or following the Mexican War. 


Exurpit B 


TREATIES ESTABLISHING “PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP” 


It should be borne in mind, of course, that in classifying treaties of 
‘Peace and Friendship,” often a treaty making these promises or estab- 
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lishing boundaries and acknowledging the sovereignty of the United States 
would usually include provisions for land cession. The first of this sort 
was a friendly alliance with the Delawares, entered into September 17, 
1778, during the Revolutionary War. 


| 
| 

Ninety-six of the total have to do with establishing “peace and friend- | 
ship” or “reaffirming” same, recognizing allegiance to the United States, etc. | 
Three of these not ratified by the Senate are: (1) September 8, 1853, with | 
the Rogue River Indians of Oregon; (2) October 13, 1865, at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, with each of the Five Civilized Tribes and other tribes of the | 
Indian Territory, following the Civil War; and (3) July 27, 1866, with the | 
Arickara, Gros Ventre, and Mandan tribes of North Dakota. 


Historically, these “peace” treaties come by groupings, e.g., during and 
immediately following the Revolution; during and immediately following the 
War of 1812; during and immediately following the Civil War. 


: 
| 
Exureit C | 

MOST PROLIFIC PERIOD OF TREATY MAKING | 
| 

| 


The most prolific period of treaty making was between 1815 and 1860 
when no less than 258 of the 370 treaties were entered into with the | 
various tribes and made a matter of record. Of these, 54 were made dur- | 
ing the years 1815-1820, the period following the war of 1812 when west- 
ward expansion seemed to have received its first impetus. It is significant 
that 37 were entered into during the two years of 1854 and 1855, respectively, 
in the period preceding the Civil War. Also a period of heralded westward 
expansion. During the Civil War, and immediately following up to 1871, 
there were 60 treaties made, some for military purposes, others involving 
“peace and friendship” or reaffirming same after the war; some having 
to do with liberation of slaves; and of course some with the usual pro- 
visions with respect to land cessions. | 


Exuipit D 


TREATIES PROVIDING FOR “PERPETUAL ANNUITIES” 


There are fifteen treaties providing “perpetual annuities” noted in the 
period from 1794 to 1857, Apparently the first recorded was that with the 
Six Nations of November 11, 1794, which, incidentally, is still in the process 
of fulfillment. Another typical of that period is dated August 8, 1795, and 
was entered into with the Wyandot, Delaware, Shawnee, Ottawa, Potawatomi, 
Chippewa, Miami, Hel River, Wea, Kickapoo, Piankeshaw, and Kaskaskia, 
granting $9,500 “in useful goods, forever.” Treaties of this class still in 
effect are: 


1. Seneca of New York, Act of February 19, 1831. 

2. Six Nations, Treaty of November 11, 1794. 

8. Choctaw, November 16, 1805; October 20, 1820; January 20, 1825. The 
Treaty of June 22, 1855 (Choctaw and Chickasaw jointly), provided the 
western part of the tribal lands under the Choctaw patent, be assigned 
as a “perpetual” lease to the United States, for the settlement of “other 
Indian tribes.” 

4, ae September 24, 1857, and agreement of November 23, 1892, 


Exurir 
TREATIES FOR THE PAYMENT OF DEBTS 


Treaties in behalf of traders for the payment of debts number not less 
than nineteen. They are listed in their relative order as follows: 
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- That of June 23, 1805, with the Chickasaw is typical. 

The one with the Choctaw, November 16, 1809. 

ieee of October 28, 1832 with Potawatomi made allowance for “bad 
ebts.” 

October 27, 1832, Potowatomi of Indiana and Michigan. 

February 18, 1833, Ottawa. 

May 18, 1833, Quapaw. 

December 16, 1834, Band of Potawatomi. 

February 15, 1837, Menominees—$99,710.50 for debts. 

February 18, 1837, Potawatomi. 

10. September 28, 1886, Sac and Fox—$48,000 for debts. 

11. January 14, 1837, with Chippewa. 

12. September 27, 1837, with M’dwakanton Band of Sioux. 

13. November 6, 1838, Miami on Wabash River. 

14. November 23, 1838, Creek, $21,000 for debts. 

15. October 4, 1842, Chippewa of Lake Superior, $75,000. 
16. October 1, 1842, Sac and Fox of Iowa, $250,000. 

17. June 5, 1846, Potawatomi, $50,000. 

18. shed 22, 1855, Chippewa on Mississippi River and Pillager Band, 

50,000. 
19. March 2, 1858, Ponca. 
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ExuHisit 


TREATIES PROVIDING FOR REMOVAL AND SETTLEMENT WEST 

First treaty on record, apparently, which suggested settlement west of 
Mississippi River is that with the Cherokee of July 8, 1817. Others fol- 
lowed, such as: October 2, 1818 with Delaware, granting the “perpetual 
annuity of $4,000,” which has all the earmarks of a real removal treaty. 
Then that of October 18, 1820, with the Choctaws, the first treaty embodying 
steps toward removal west and the actual assignment of lands in the Indian 
Territory (now Oklahoma). In short, 76 treaties from 1790 to 1871 were 
designed to aid and abet western removal. 


Exuipir G 


TREATIES INVOLVING LAND CESSIONS, CLAIMS, EXCHANGE OF LAND, 
ESTABLISHING BOUNDARIES, AND SETTING ASIDE 
RESERVATIONS FROM 1790-1871 


Two hundred and thirty of the treaties made between 1790 and 1871 
have to do with land cessions, settlement of land claims, exchange of land, 
sale of land, setting aside reservations, etc. Consequently “land” looms 
large in the welter of treaties, at least of those entered into during that 
period of our national history. 


Treaty of September 17, 1818, with the Wyandot, Seneca, Shawnee, 
Delaware, Potawatomi, and Chippewa appears to be the first establishing 
“reserved land’ in the sense of trust land. 


Exurmit H 


TREATIES PROVIDING FOR ALLOTMENT OF LAND PARTIALLY 
OR AS A WHOLE: ALSO FOR PATENTS IN FEE 


These include the following: 

1. September 27, 1830, with Choctaw, provides for certain allotments and 
annuities to chiefs. Tract with boundaries defined, west of Mississippi 
River, to be conveyed to Choctaw Nation “in fee simple to them and 
their descendants.” 
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October 20, 1834, and May 14, 1834, with Chickasaw, provides for cer- 
tain allotments. The Treaty of 1834 uses the term “competent” for 
the first time. 

August 6, 1846 with three groups of Cherokees viz., Old Settlers, Treaty 
Party, and Government Party. Patent to be issued to Cherokee tribe 
as a whole. 

October 6, 1818 with Miami. First mention of individual allotments 
for a number of these Indians; so also the one below. 

October 29, 1832 with Seneca and Shawnee granted land in fee simple. 
Could not be sold without consent of United States. 

March 23, 1833, Senecas of Ohio and Shawnee granted land in fee 
simple. Could not be sold without consent of United States. 

June 18, 1833, Appalachicola band of Seminoles. Special allotment 
provided in connection with removal treaty. 

March 15, 1854, Oto and Missouri. Provides for possible allotment. 
June 5, 1854 with Miamis of Indiana “individual plots of land” allotted. 
February 25, 1855, Tribes of middle Oregon, provides ‘for allotment if 
desired.” 


. February 27, 1255, Winnebago, “provides for allotment if desired.” 


July 31, 1855 Ottawa and Chippewa of Michigan. One of first real al- 
lotments in treaty-making; provides also for issuing patents in fee. 


. August 2, 1855, Chippewa of Saginaw, Michigan. Provides for allot- 


ment. 
February 5, 1856, Stockbridge and Munsee. Allotment in Wisconsin. 


. July 16, 1859, Munsee, lands to be assigned in severalty. 


October 1, 1859, Sac and Fox of Kansas, allotment. 
October 5, 1859, Kansa or Kaw, allotment. 


. May 30, 1860, Delaware, allotment. 
. November 21, 1861, Potawatomi, to become citizens at the time of allot- 


ment of their lands. 


. June 24, 1862, Ottawas and Kansa, “Citizenship in five years.” 
. June 28, 1862, Kickapoo, allotment. 


October 4, 1864, Klamath, Modoc and Snake, possible allotment pro- 
vided for. 

October 18, 1864, Isabella Reservation. 

March 6, 1865, Omaha, allotments. 

October 14, 1855 (ratified February 2, 1867) with Cheyenne and Arapaho. 
Certain individuals granted allotments. 

August 10, 1866, Delaware. Patent in fee provided for tribal lands. 


Exurtr I 
COMMUTATION OF TREATIES 


Those which involved commutation of treaties, either wholly or in part 
listed herewith: 


December 29, 1835 with Cherokees involved commutation of permanent 
annuity of a previous treaty, namely the New Echota treaty. 
September 3, 18386 with Menominees, released United States from certain 
provisions of treaty of 1831. 

November 28, 1840. Last treaty with Miami. Ceded all remaining land 
in Indiana for $550,000. 

Paes 1854, Delawares. Relinquished “permanent annuities” of previous 
reaties. 

June 5, 1854, Miamis of Indiana abolished “permanent annuities” of 
Treaty of 1836. 

January 31, 1855, Wyandot. Yielded “rights” in previous treaties. 
July 31, 1855, Final treaty with Ottawas and Chippewas of Michigan. 
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August 2, 1855. Discharged obligations of previous treaties with 
Chippewa of Saginaw, Michigan. 
July 16, 1859, Munsee. Relinquished claims in previous treaties. 


Exurpit J 


TRHATIHS TERMINATING TRIBAL HXISTENCE AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY FOLLOWING 


January 31, 1855, Wyandots. Relinquished rights in previous treaties. 
First declaration of citizenship. Provides for patents in fee. 

August 2, 1855, Chippewas of Saginaw. Tribal organization dissolved. 
July 1, 1866, Delawares. “To become citizens as immigrants.’ End of 
tribal existence. 


Exurpit K 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS EMBODIED IN TREATIES 


Treaties to Abolish Slavery: 

a. March 21, 1866 with Seminole. 

b. April 28, 1866 with Choctaw and Chickasaw. 

e. June 14, 1866 with Creek. 

4. July 19, 1866 with Cherokee. 

Also treaty of December 26, 1854 with Puget Sound groups who agreed to 

free their Indian slaves in one of Steven’s first treaties. 

Appropriations for tribal members of one-half to one-quarter blood, 

by descent: 

a. March 26, 1836, Ottawa and Chippewas, individual allotments to 

half-breeds. 

October 4, 1842, Chippewas of Lake Superior, $15,000 for half-bloods. 

November 1, 1937, Winnebagoes, quarter-bloods to be paid off. 

July 29, 1837, Chippewas of Minnesota, $100,000 to half-bloods. 

. March 12, 1858, Ponca. 

reaties Granting “Right of Way” or establishing a Roadway: 

October 2, 1798, with Cherokee (Kentucky Road). 

October 24, 1801, with Chickasaw (Natchez Trace). 

December 17, 1801, with Choctaw (Natchez Trace). 

October 25, 1808 with Chippewas, Ottawas, Wyandots, and Shawnees. 

October 4, 1861 with Delawares for new Railroad to pay for lands. 

November 21, 1861, Pottawatomi, Railroad. 

June 28, 1862, Kickapoo, Railroad. 

Treaty granting sites for Military Posts: 

a. September 23, 1805 (ratified April 16, 1808) a military measure not 
ineluded in regular list. 

Treaty Abrogating “Factory System”: 

a. August 31, 1822 with Osage. 

b. September 5, 1822 with Sac and Fox. 

Treaty of October 26, 1832 with Potawatomi and Kickapoo made possible 

land sale on which Chicago now stands. 

“Perpetual Fishing Rights” mentioned in: 

a. June 16, 1820 with Chippewa. 

b. Octoter 13, 1846, Hunting rights to Winnebago. 

ce. June 9, 1855 hunting and fishing rights to Wallawalla, Umatilla and 
Cayuse. 

Treaties Promising Self-Government: 

a. September 27, 1830 with Choctaw. 

b. August 7, 1856 with Seminole in Indian Territory. 

c. July 19, 1866 with Cherokee after Civil War. 
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Treaties providing for blacksmiths and grist mills: 

a. February 4, 1833 with Western Cherokee. 

b. May 15, 1846 with Comanches and small bands. 

c. August 22, 1868 with Crows. Provides not only for a grist mill but 
a miller. Even to this day the Crows may get 1500 pounds of grain 
ground annually without cost to them. 

Treaties granting Sites for Inns: 

a. August 7, 1803 with Eel River Wyandot, Kickapoo, Piankeshaw, and 
Kaskaskia. 

Treaty Providing for Annual Gift of Salt: 

a. June 9, 1803 with above, also Delaware, Shawnee, Potawatomi, and 
Miami. 

Treaty of January 7, 1806 with Cherokee ceded land on which Muscle 

Shoals is now located. 


. Treaty of February 7, 1839 with Chippewa provided land for a light 


house at $8.00 an acre. 


. First use of word “competent” in Treaty of May 14, 1834 with the 


Chickasaw of Mississippi. 

Treaty of March 8, 1865 with Winnebagoes provided for selling “rights” 

in Dakotas but no treaty extant giving Winnebagoes any land rights 

in Dakotas! 

Payment to “Principal Chief’ or “Head Chiefs’: 

a. September 27, 1830, with Choctaw, annual payment to ‘Principal 
Chief” for his services in superintending and governing his nation on 
“republican principles.” 

b. Treaty of June 9, 1855 with Yakima and other bands provides 
“salary for head chief.” 

e. June 11, 1855 with Nez Perces carries similar provision. 
Treaty to Establish Peace Between “Warring Tribes”: 
a. August 5, 1826 with Chippewas and Sioux. 
Typical treaty providing for “Subsistence” is that of August 22, 1868 
with the Crows of which Article 9 and Article 12 read: 
“ARTICLE 9: ....each Indian over age of four years who shall have 
removed to and settled permanently upon said reservation and com- 
plied with the stipulations of this treaty shall be entitled to receive 
from the United States, for the period of four years, after he shall have 
settled thereon upon said reservation, one pound of meat and one 
pound of flour per day, provided the Indians cannot furnish their 
own subsistence at an earlier date..... ” (Also to each family ‘one 
good American cow, and one good, well-broken pair of American oxen, 
within 60 days after such lodge or family shall have so settled upon 
said reservation”’.) 

“ARTICLE 12: It is agreed that the sum of five hundred dollars 

annually, for three years from the date when they commence to culti- 

vate a farm, shall be expended in presents to the ten persons of said 
tribe, where in the judgement of the agent, may grow the most valuable 
crops for the prospective year.” 
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SECRET “INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS” 
TO THE CHEROKEE COMMISSION 
1889-1890 


By Berlin B. Chapman* 


The novice in historical research is sometimes astounded at the 
veil of secrecy that hangs over ‘‘restricted records’’ in depositories 
in the national capital. Later he learns that secrecy may be es- 
sential, but that it often fluctuates with the indolence and idiosyn- 
erasies of a custodian, or his incompetence in locating the material 
desired. This situation does not minimize the fact that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the largest printing plant in the world, is a 
prime dispenser of information. 


The Interior Department has been one of the most liberal de- 
partments in disclosing the nature of its business to people in the 
American democracy. Many of its papers stamped ‘‘Confidential’’ 
are left unguarded where searchers can read and learn how freely 
a rubber stamp can be used. There have been times, however, when 
the Interior Department kept papers in such secrecy that the Senate 
was obliged to mingle patience with its dignity. 


Such was the case when the Cherokee Commission was sent to the 
Indian Territory in 1889 to negotiate with Indian tribes for the dis- 
solution of their reservations, and the sale of the surplus lands to 
the government. In the federal management and disposition of the 
lands of Oklahoma Territory there was no commission more im- 
portant than the Cherokee Commission.! It negotiated eleven agree- 
ments with Indian tribes for the dissolution of reservations embrac- 
ing more than 15,000,000 acres. David Howell Jerome, Warren G. 
Sayre, and Alfred M. Wilson were the members of the commission 
when the agreements were made. The agreements were ratified by 
Congress. The commission was dissolved November 7, 1893. 


On May 9, 1889, John H. Oberly, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior for the guidance 
of the commission a compilation made in the Indian Office concern- 
ing the legal status of the lands in Indian Territory, to which was 


*Dr. Berlin B. Chapman is now serving as Professor in the Department of 
History, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. When submitting his manuscript 
for this contribution to The Chronicles, Doctor Chapman stated: “In locating and 
editing this document I have had valuable assistance from Congressman Preston 
E. Peden, and from the Research Foundation of the Oklahoma A. and M. College.” 
—Ed. 

1B. B. Chapman, “The Cherokee Commission, 1889-1893,” Indiana Magazine of 
History, xlii (June 1946), pp. 177-190. “The Final Report of the Cherokee Com- 
mission,” edited by B. B. Chapman in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 4 
(Dec. 1941), pp. 356-367. 
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appended certain ‘‘Instructions and Suggestions.’’? When the com- 
mission was organized on June 29, 1889, the members were General 
Lucius Fairchild, chairman, General John F. Hartranft, and Wilson. 
John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, approved the document 
Oberly transmitted to him, and on July 6 sent printed copies direct 
to members of the commission? The document not only gives an 
excellent history of each tract of land (the Panhandle excepted) that 
comprised Oklahoma Territory, but shows by what title, right, or 
interest the various Indian reservations were held, in the estimation 
of the Interior Department. 


In response to a Senate resolution, Noble said on December 21 
that he deemed it incompatible with the public interest to make the 
document public.4 Pending negotiations of the commission, the In- 
terior Department realized the importance of holding in secrecy the 
entire document, especially the ‘‘Instructions and Suggestions.’’? The 
commission was instructed to offer the Cherokees $1.25 an acre for 
their lands lying west of the Arkansas River, known as the Cherokee 
Outlet. If the Cherokees rejected the offer the commission was em- 
powered to increase it. According to the ‘‘Instructions and Sugges- 
tions’’ if the first offer was rejected, the commission should negotiate 
‘“wpon such terms as may be just and equitable.’’ 


During November and December 1889, the commission made an 
unsuccessful effort to purchase the lands from the Cherokees.® If 
the government were to sell the surplus lands cheaply to white set- 
tlers, or give them away, it should pay as little as possible for the 
lands. The Cherokees were shrewd traders, and the lands were — 
valuable. Rentals paid by the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Associa- 
tion for the lands amounted to $200,000 a year, and a cattle syndi- 
eate valued them at $18,000,000 or $3.00 an acre. The Cherokees 
were more interested in the ‘‘Instructions and Suggestions’’ than in 
the price of $1.25 an acre. The commission would not increase the 
price or reveal their instructions. As weeks went by, Fairchild’s 
patience wore thin and on one occasion he confessed that he was 


2The document is in NA (National Archives), OIA (Office of Indian Affairs), 
Land Letter Book, vol. 184, pp. 165-258; and in the Library of the Indian Office, 
Misc. Documents, pp. 43496-43541. 

3NA, Int. Dept., Record of Letters Sent, No. 60, p. 348. 

4 Noble to President of the Senate, Dec. 21, 1889, H. Reports, 52 Cong. 1 sess., 
vii (3048), no. 1661, p. 9. Cong. Record, Dec. 19, 1889, p. 304. 

5B. B. Chapman, “How the Cherokees Acquired and Disposed of the Outlet: 
Part Three—The Fairchild Failure,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XV. Now 3 
(Sept. 1937), pp. 291-321. 
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“fas mad as a March hare for 24 hours.’ Yet the ‘‘d d whelps, 
rascals and boodles’’ who controlled affairs in the Cherokee Nation 
exhibited no enthusiasm to sell the lands for $1.25 an acre. 


Fairchild resigned from the commission on January 1, 1890. On 
March 10, before any of the eleven agreements were concluded, the 
Senate adopted a resolution stating that ‘‘the Secretary of the In- 
terior be directed’’ to send it the compilation prepared in the Indian 
Office under date of May 9, 1889.7 Two days later Noble transmitted 
the compilation, about five-sixths of the document, to the Senate and 
it was published in the Senate Hxecutive Documents’ If Congress 
ever secured the ‘‘ Instructions and Suggestions,’’ it apparently never 
published them. It is the purpose of this article to give them in full. 
A photostatic copy of the ‘‘Instructions and Suggestions’’ was re- 
eently secured at the National Archives and placed in. the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


After the commission made agreements with the Iowas, and with 
the Saes and Foxes, Acting Commissioner Robert V. Belt supplemented 
the ‘‘Instructions and Suggestions’’ by a letter of June 20, 1890, 
approved by Noble.® The letter appears never to have been printed. 
Perhaps the portion most vital to Oklahoma Territory is found in 
the closing paragraphs entitled, ‘‘Remarks’’: 


I take this opportunity of suggesting that the Commission be advised 
not to insist, in future agreements, that an allottee shall take his allotment 
of land in a square form. 


In all instructions to allotting agents under the Act of February 8, 1887, 
(24 Stats., 388) the following paragraph has been inserted: 


“The tracts given to each allottee should be contiguous if possible, but 
an allottee may be allowed to select a detached tract, in order to give him a 
proper proportion of farming and timber land, or for the purpose of properly 
distributing lands fronting on streams and water courses.” 


The reservation being the property of the Indians, or reserved for their 
permanent use and occupation, it seems proper that they should have every 
advantage which such reservations afford. By requiring them to select 
land in a square form many may be unable to obtain a due proportion of 
wood or timber, and, where the improvements are near together, some may 
be unable to take their lands in this form without encroaching on the im- 
provements of others or losing their own. I do not think they should be 
required to do this. 


6 For the latter part of 1889 and the early part of 1890 the Fairchild Papers, in 
the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society, are a valuable source of informa- 
tion. From the field of operation Fairchild wrote a number of letters to his wife, 
Frances, whom the family called “Frank.” The letters turn a flood of light on 
the human side of the negotiations for the sale of the lands of the Outlet, and on 
the development of the policy of depriving the Cherokees of the use of the lands. 
The letters in manuscript are filed in chronological order. 

7S. Reports, 52 Cong. 1 sess., iii(2913), no. 552, pp. 9-10; Cong. Record, March 
10, 1890, p. 2069. 

8 S$. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., ix (2686), no. 78. 

9A photostatic copy of the letter of June 20, 1890, is in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. See also, OIA, Land Letter Book, vol. 200, pp. 342-347. 
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The closing pages of the document of May 9, 1889, are as follows: 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


It is believed that with the information given in the foregoing state- — 


ment, which contains a history of each and every tract of land within the 
limits of the Indian Territory, except that portion thereof lying within the 
Quapaw Agency, the Commission will be enabled to intelligently enter upon 
the discharge of its responsible duties; but it is deemed advisable to go 
further and make certain suggestions in relation to the proposed negotia- 
tions. 


Tum INDIANS TO BE NEGOTIATED WITH. 


Authority to negotiate with the following designated Indians is con- 


tained in the provisions of law referred to in the first part of this paper, 
namely: 


The Cherokees, Under Article 16, treaty of 1866—14 Stat. 804, for their 
interest in the lands lying west of the Arkansas River—6,574,486.04 acres. 


The Cheyennes and Arapahoes. For lands covered by the treaty of 1867 
—15 Stat. 593, containing 4,294,734 acres of Cherokee lands, and 730,162 acres 
of Creek lands. 


The Osages and Kansas. For lands set apart by Act of 1872—17 Stat. 
228, and conveyed by deed from Cherokees to the U.S. in trust, dated June 
14, 1883—1,570,196 acres. 


Pawnees. For lands set apart by Act of 1876—19 Stat. 29,10 and—(except 
as to that part thereof lying within the Creek cession)—conveyed by deed 
from Cherokees to U.S. in trust, dated June 14, 1883—283,020 acres. 


Otoes and Missourias. For lands set apart under Act of March 3, 1881— 


21 Stat. 381—and conveyed by deed from Cherokees to U.S. in trust, dated 
June 14, 1883, 129,113 acres. 


Poncas. For lands paid for out of appropriation made by Act of March 


9 


trust, dated June 14, 1883—101,894 acres.11 


Tonkawas. For such interest as they may have in the lands set apart 
for the Nez Perce Indians under the Act of 1878—20 Stat. 74--and conveyed 
by deed from Cherokees to U.S. in trust for the Nez Perces, dated June 14, 
1883, and re-conveyed by said Indians by deed dated May 22, 1885, to the 


10 Under the provisions of this act, 52 certificates of allotment had been issued 
to Pawnees by June 20, 1890. Patents had not been issued for any of the allotments. 
The Cherokee Commission was instructed to respect the rights of these allottees im 
any agreement that might be made. 


11Qn January 27, 1877, a council was held at the Ponca agency, Dakota, at. 


which the Poncas gave their consent to the surrender and relinquishment of their 
lands in Dakota, and agreed to look for a new home in the Indian Territory. In 
the spring they were forcibly removed to the Indian Territory. They began 
to return to their old reservation in Dakota in 1878, and by 1889 the number 
on the old reservation was 224. Such was the information given the Cherokee Com- 
mission, June 20, 1890. Cf. Grant Foreman, The Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago 
tape pp. 247-258. For further remarks on the Ponca Reservation see Appendix 
ow. 


3, 1881—21 Stat. 422—and conveyed by deed from Cherokees to U.S. in © 
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.S. in trust for the use and benefit of such Indians as the U.S. might see 
t to locate thereon, 90,711 acres.12 


Creeks. For that part of their domain lying east of the 96 degree, 
st apart under the several treaties hereinbefore referred to, estimated to 
mtain 1,734,000 acres, 


Seminoles. For the whole of their reservation. Treaty of 1866, 14 Stat. 
5, Act August 5, 1882—22 Stat. 265. 375,000 acres. 


Sacs and Foxes. For whole of their reservation. Treaty of February 
3, 1867—15 Stat. 495—479,668 acres. 


Citizen band of Pottawatomies & Absentee Shawnees. For such rights 
3 they may have in the reservation occupied by them under Act of 1872—17 
tat. 159, and the General Allotment Act, 24 Stat. 388—575,877 acres. 


Kickapoos. For whatever right they may have in the reservation occu- 
ied by them, under Hxecutive Order of August 15, 1883, and the General 
llotment Act 24 Stat. 388—206,466 acres. 


Iowas. For whatever right they may have in the reservation occupied 
y them under Executive Order of August 15, 1883, and the General Allotment 
ct 24 Stat, 388—228,418 acres. 


Cheyenne and Arapahoes. For such rights as they may have in the 
servation now occupied by them under Hxecutive Order of August 10, 
369, and under the General Allotment Act of February 8, 1887, 24 Stat. 
39, taken in consideration with their reservation created by the treaty of 
367—4,297,804.58 acres, excluding that occupied by the Wichita and affili- 
ed bands. 


Wichitas, &c. For whatever rights they may have in the reservation 
scupied by them under the unratified agreement of 1872; the General 
llotment Act—24 Stat. 388—743,610 acres, taking into consideration their 
aim to lands selected for them by Superintendent Rector in 1859. 


Choctaws and Chickasaws. For that part of the Choctaw domain lying 
est of the 96th degree, estimated to contain 1,321,200 acres, and for the 
hole of the Chickasaw domain,—4,650,935 acres, set apart by the various 
eaties with those Indians hereinbefore referred to. 


Kiowa, Comanche and Apaches. For their whole reservation, treaty of 
67—15 Stat. 581—2,968,893 acres. 


THE CHEROKEES. 


You will observe by reference to the 14th Section of the Act of March 
1889, 


“That said Commission is further authorized to submit to the Cherokee 
ation the proposition that the said Nation shall cede to the United States 
the manner and with the effect aforesaid, all the rights of said Nation 


12 The Tonkawas were removed from Texas in October 1884 to the Iowa reserva- 
m, and from there to the Oakland, or Nez Percé reservation in June 1885. On 
me 20, 1890, the Cherokee Commission was informed that this removal was “by 
secutive direction, and not in pursuance of law. These Indians had no reservation 

Texas, being there located on private lands. They, therefore, have no claim in 
e lands now occupied by them except such as arises out of the relinquishment of 
e Oakland reservation by the Nez Perces to the United States in trust for the 
e and benefit of such Indians as the United States might see fit to locate thereon, 
d such rights as were given them by the Severalty Act of 1887.” 
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in said lands upon the same terms as to payment as is provided in the 
agreement made with the Creek Indians of date January nineteenth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty-nine, and ratified by the present Congress. 


It will be observed from the said agreement, which is embodied in the 
Act of March 1, 1889, ratifying it, Public 82, a copy of which is enclosed, 
that in consideration of the sum of $2,280,857.10, the Muskogee (or Creek) 
Nation of Indians, ceded to the United States, absolutely and without reser- 
vation or condition, full and complete title to the entire western half of 
the domain of said Nation, lying west of the dividing line established under 
the Creek treaty of 1866. 


The Amount of the consideration named ($2,280,857.10) was arrived at, 
as will be seen by reference to the President’s letter of February 5, 1889, 
transmitting said agreement to the Congress, which may be found printed 
in Senate Executive Document, Number 98, 50th Congress, 2nd Session, a 
copy of which is herewith enclosed, by allowing the Creeks one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre for the lands embraced in the western half of their 
domain, outside of that disposed of by treaty to the Seminoles, 200,000 acres, 
to the Sacs and Foxes, 479,668 acres, and to the Pawnees 53,005 acres, being 
the lands finally disposed of to other Indians, deducting therefrom thirty 
cents per acre, the amount already paid under the treaty, and making a 
further deduction of twenty cents per acre, to cover cost of surveys and 
adjustments, on other lands assigned, and in which the Indians may 
have only an individual right to allotments in severalty, viz: The Citizen 
band of Pottawatomies and the Absentee Shawnees, 227,736 acres; the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 619,450 acres, the Iowas, 228,416 acres; and the 
Kickapoos, 206,466 acres. In other words, the Creeks were allowed on 
all unassigned lands the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
less the amount already paid therefor, thirty cents per acre; and a like 
amount—one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre—on all lands temporarily 
assigned, less the thirty cents per acre (originally paid) and twenty cents 
per acre (cost of surveys etc.) 


As before seen, the Cherokees have been paid for the lands occupied 
by the Osage and Kansas Indians, and a deed therefor, has been executed 
to the United States in trust for the last-named Indians, and therefore these 
lands, so far as the Cherokees are concerned, are not subject to negotiation. 


It has also been seen that the Cherokees executed deeds in trust to the 
United States for the lands occupied severally, by the Pawnees, the Otoes 
and Missourias, the Poncas and the Nez Perces. 


The consideration named in the Act of Congress requiring the execution 
of these deeds, as well as the $300,000 appropriated by the Act of June 16, 
1880, (21 Stat. 248) was to be paid out of funds due the Cherokee Nation for 
lands lying west of the Arkansas River and not due for the particular tracts 
occupied by the said several bands of Indians—therefore no specific price 
was fixed on said lands, and the price determined by the appraisement 
heretofore referred to was insisted upon by the Government. To this price 
the Cherokees objected, claiming it to be inadequate. In view of this 
statement, I hold that the fact that the Cherokees have conveyed the title 
to these lands, should not operate to prevent them from receiving a just 
and fair consideration therefor, and I am therefore of the opinion that 
these lands should be included in the proposition that will be submitted for 
the consideration of these Indians. 


You will therefore present to the Cherokee Nation a proposition to pay 
that Nation the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre for all 
lands covered by the 16th article of the Cherokee treaty of 1866, lying west 
of the Arkansas River, deducting the sum of $728,389.46, chargeable against 
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said lands as hereinbefore set forth; and you will give due weight to the 
fact that as these several reservations were set aside, or subsequently con- 
firmed by Act of Congress, the Indians residing thereon have greater rights 
therein than those conferred by individual allotments in severalty, and that 
the lands embraced therein are therefore not subject to the reduction of 
twenty cents per acre, as in the case of the Creek lands. 


As it is important that negotiations should first be had with the Cherokee 
Nation for its interests in the lands lying west of the Arkansas River, and 
then with such other Indians as own or claim an interest in the lands lying 
west of the 96th degree, you will proceed first to Tahlequah, Indian Terri- 
tory, and submit the proposition, as above set forth, to the proper authori- 
ties of the Cherokee Nation. Should that proposition be accepted, and the 
legislature of that Nation is then in session, you will request the Principal 
Chief to submit the same for the action of that body; and should the legis- 
lature not be in session, you will urge upon the Principal Chief the im- 
portance of convening the same in extra session, if the same can be done 
under the laws of that Nation, for the purpose of acting upon said proposi- 
tion; and should said proposition be accepted and ratified by the said 
legislature, a duly certified copy of the proceedings had in reference there- 
to, should be obtained and submitted with your report of your action in the 
matter to this Department. 


Should said proposition be rejected by the Cherokee authorities you 
will then proceed to negotiate for the extinguishment of the claim of the 
Cherokee Nation to all lands lying west of the Arkansas River, upon such 
terms as may be just and equitable, taking into consideration the appraise- 
ment heretofore made of said lands; the fact that a large proportion thereof 
was ceded by the United States to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes by the 
treaty of 1867; the several dispositions made of portions thereof, as here- 
inbefore set forth, to the Pawnees, the Otoes and Missourias, the Poncas, the 
Nez Perces, the conveyance by the latter Indians to the United States of 
the tract set apart for them and the subsequent settlement thereon of the 
Tonkawas; the several deeds executed to the United States in trust by the 
Cherokees, as hereinbefore recited, whereby the Cherokees divested them- 
selves of the title to the tracts of land in question; the lands set apart 
for the Chilocco Industrial School and the several amounts chargeable 
against said lands; the purpose for which the said lands were given to the 
Cherokees; the question as to whether that purpose has not been fulfilled; 
and as to what extent, if any, it was extinguished and surrendered by them, 
by virtue of the provisions of the 16th article of the treaty of 1866, and 
the rights vested in the United States thereunder, and under which article 
the Attorney General held that these lands “were absolutely reserved to 
the United States, upon the conditions therein named (article 16 treaty of 
1866) for the settlement thereon of tribes of friendly Indians’ (16 Opinions 
Atty. Genl. 471). 


When you shall have finished all negotiations with the Cherokees, 
you will make a full and detailed report thereof and submit all the papers 
to this Department. 


NEGOTIATIONS WiTH OTHER TRIBES. 


After making report of your negotiations with the Cherokees, you will 
then visit the other civilized nations and Indian tribes of the Territory in 
the order that you may deem most advisable. 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes.—With these Indians you will negotiate for 
the extinguishment of whatever title they may have in the lands ceded 
to them by the treaty of 1867, including the portion thereof that is within 
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the Creek cessions of 1866—1889, and which is covered by the President’s 
Proclamation of March 23, 1889, hereinbefore referred to. 


In negotiating with these Indians it may be necessary to remind them 
that while the tracts of land in question were set apart for their use and 
benefit, they have never occupied or made use of them, but that for nearly 
twenty years they have been occupying and using other lands, to which 
they have no title; that the Cherokee Nation is entitled to a money con- 
sideration therefor, and that all the appropriations, amounting to about 
$38,000 per annum, have been annually made since that time as required 
by that treaty. In this connection it may be wise to call your attention to 
article 12 of the treaty of 1867. [Here follows a quotation from 15 Stats. 
593.] 


2. The Act of Congress providing for the allotment of lands in severalty 
to Indians, &c., approved February 8, 1887, (24 Stat. 388) and which it will 
be necessary for you to consider in all negotiations had with Indians 
occupying reservations created by Executive Orders, contains the following 
in its first section. [Here is quoted from 24 Stats. 388 the provision for 
size of allotments. ] 


It has been held that under the provisions of this Act, Indians occupying 
reservations created by Executive Order are legally entitled to allotments 
of land in severalty. However the intention of Congress can hardly be 
so construed as to give allotments in severalty to Indians on two reserva- 
tions. This question should also be considered in your negotiations with 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 


The Wichitas and Affiliated Bands. —While at the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Agency, negotiations should also be had with the Wichitas and 
affiliated bands for any right or claim they may have to the lands now oc- 
cupied by them in the southeast corner of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Executive Order Reservation, by virtue of the unratified agreement of 1872, 
or otherwise. 


The Osage and Kansas, Pawnee, Otoe and Missouria, Ponca and Tonkawa. 
—You will also negotiate severally and in such order as may be found most 
convenient, with the Osage and Kansas Indians, the Pawnee Indians, the 
Otoe and Missouria Indians, the Ponca Indians and the Tonkawa Indians, 
for the cession of the lands owned or occupied by them, taking into con- 
sideration the necessity of providing new reservations for the several bands 
or the allotment of lands in severalty to them. And in the case of the 
Tonkawa Indians you should further consider the rights of those Indians 
in the lands now occupied by them in view of their settlement there, after 
the execution by the Nez Perce Indians of a deed conveying the lands 
to the United States in trust for such Indians as might be settled thereon, 
and also such rights as they may have under the provisions of the Aet 
providing for allotments of land in severalty to Indians. 


Creeks, Seminoles, and Sacs and Foxes. —You will negotiate with the 
Creeks for the cession of all that part of their domain that is west of the 
96th degree, with the Seminoles, and Sacs and Foxes respectively, you will 
negotiate for the cession of their entire domain, 


fowas, Kickapoos, Pottawatomies and Absentee Shawnees. —With these 
Indians you will negotiate respectively, for the cession of whatever rights 
they may have in the reservations respectively occupied by them. 


In the case of the Iowas and Kickapoos, whose respective reservations 
were created by Executive Order, you should take into consideration such 
rights as these Indians may have therein under the General Allotment Act 
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of February 8, 1887, and in case of the Citizen band of Pottawatomies and 
Absentee Shawnees, such rights as they may have in the reservation now 
occupied by them under the said Act and the Act of 1872, considering the 
several tracts paid for by individuals. Consideration should also be given 
the question of creating new reservations for these several bands of Indians. 
or by giving their members allotments in severalty. 


Choctaws and Chickasaws. —With these Indians you will negotiate for 
the cession of that part of the Choctaw district lying east of the 96th 
degree, and for the whole of the Chickasaw district and in case of the 
cession of the district occupied by the Chickasaw Indians, arrangements 
should be made for the settlement of said Indians within the Choctaw Dis- 
trict. 


The Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians. —You will negotiate with 
these Indians for the cession of their entire reservation, taking into con- 
sideration, in case of cession by said Indians, the question of creating a new 
reservation for, or the allotment of lands in severalty to them, as indicated 
in the case of other bands of Indians hereinbefore referred to. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


It is proper here to state that while the Act authorizing negotiations 
provides for the extinguishment of the Indian title to all lands lying west 
of the 96th degree, no provision is made for the location and settlement else- 
where of the Indians occupying said lands. It will therefore be necessary 
in the event of successful negotiations with such Indians as occupy lands 
lying west of that degree, for the cession thereof, to provide new reserva- 
tions suitable to the requirements of each band within the reservation now 
occupied by such band, or to provide for allotments in severalty within the 
reservation now so occupied or to provide new reservations, or for the allot- 
ment of lands in severalty in some other portion of the country lying west 
of that degree, or to provide for the removal of the Indians to lands east 
of said degree, and in the latter case negotiations for that purpose would be 
necessary with the Indians owning the lands lying east of that degree. 


It may also be said here that if the Commissioners shall find it im- 
possible to secure a cession of all the lands lying west of the 96th degree, 
owned or claimed by any of the several nations or tribes, they may then 
negotiate for such modifications of existing reservations and claims as the 
said nations or tribes may severally agree to. Such negotiations, however, 
should not be had with the Cherokees in respect of their claims to lands 
lying west of the 96th degree. 


You will observe that the 14th Section of the Act of March 2, 1889, re- 
quires that “any and all agreements resulting from such negotiations shall 
be reported to the President and by him to Congress at its next session, and 
to the council or councils of the nation or nations, tribe or tribes, agreeing 
to the same for ratification.” 


Therefore, you will upon entering into agreement with any nation or 
tribe of Indians, submit the same to the council of such nation or tribe for 
its ratification. 


Full and complete minutes should be kept of all proceedings and trans- 
actions had with each separate tribe or nation, which with all papers, docu- 
ments, &c., including any agreements negotiated after action by the proper 
council, should be forwarded to this Department for transmission to the 
President, Separate reports in triplicate should be made of the proceedings 
had with each nation or tribe. 
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Should any question arise during the progress of your negotiations not 
fully covered by these instructions, or upon which you have any doubt, the 
facts in relation thereto should be submitted to this Department with re- 
quest for instructions. 


Authority is granted you to visit such other places not named herein, 
as may be necessary in the performance of duties. 


Very respectfully, 
Jno. H. Oberly 
Commissioner. 


(Maxwell) 


APPENDIX 


On June 20, 1890, Belt with Noble’s approval said of the Ponca reserva- 
tion in the Indian Territory: 


“As the reservation was conveyed to the United States for the use and 
benefit of the Ponca tribe, I am of the opinion that every member, whether 
enrolled at the Agency in the Indian Territory, or at that in Dakota, is 
entitled to his share of the lands and of the money that may be derived 
from their sale, except as hereinafter stated. 


“By Act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 888) each member of the Ponca 
tribe occupying a part of the old Ponca reservation, within the Great Sioux 
Reservation is entitled to allotments there, and to all the benefits conferred 
by that act. I do not think that those members of the tribe who elect to 
take the benefits of the Sioux Act, should be permitted to share in the In-. 
dian Territory reservation or in the proceeds of its sale, as they became 
entitled to such benefits by abandoning the said reservation. The benefits 
of that act are much greater than can be obtained from the reservation in 
the Indian Territory. I am strongly of the opinion that all who can do so 
should remain in Dakota and believe that nearly all will do so. I also 
believe that those who are now located at the Agency in the Indian Ter- 
ritory are competent to make a valid contract for the sale of the reserva- 
tion, and that those in Dakota need not be consulted in this respect. 


“Still I think provision should be made in any agreement that may be 
concluded whereby those who do not avail themselves of the benefits of the 
Sioux Act (which they must do, if at all, on or before the 10th of August 
next) shall be entitled to a full share of the lands and funds of the tribe 
in the Territory provided they apply for enrollment and allotments before 
the completion of the latter.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARIES AND MISSION 
CHURCHES AMONG THE CHOCTAW AND 
CHICKASAW INDIANS, 1832-1865 


By William L. Hiemstra* 
Introduction 


Presbyterian missionary activity among the Choctaw Indians 
was begun in 1818 under the sponsorship of the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Cyrus Kingsbury and Cyrus 


Byington were pioneer Presbyterian missionaries among the Choctaws 
in Mississippi. Both of these men, born and reared in New England, 
served the Choctaw Indians first in Mississippi and later in the 
Indian Territory. 


The missionaries established several schools among the Choctaws. 
The churches erected among the Choctaws did not thrive as well as 
the schools. A distinct improvement was evident in the year 1828.! 
In 1830 the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
reported nine stations with over three hundred Indian church mem- 
bers. There were also seven schools with a total of approximately 
two hundred fifty students.? 


A permanent work among the Chickasaw Indians was begun by 
the Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia in 1820. The Chickasaw mission was transferred on 
December 17, 1827, to the supervision of the American Board, under 
whose administration the Presbyterians continued to serve the Chick- 
asaws. 


Missionary activity among the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 
Mississippi was terminated because the Indians were moved to lands 
west of the Mississippi river. By 1834 the majority of the Choctaws 
had left for the West; the Chickasaws came west and settled in the 
Choctaw country in the fall and winter of 1837-38. The stations 
among the people of the two tribes in Mississippi were abandoned in 
1834. 


* The Reverend William L. Heimstra is pastor of the First Reformed Church, 
Paterson, New Jersey. He is now working toward a doctorate in history at Columbia 
University (Faculty of Political Science), New York City. As a graduate student, 
he began work on Indian missions and served as instructor at the University of 
Mississippi in 1947-48. His published articles include “Early Presbyterian Mis- 
sions among the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians in Mississippi,’ Journal of Mis- 
sissippi History, Vol. X, No. 1 (January, 1948), pp. 8-16.—Ed. 

1 Ernest Trice Thompson, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States 
(Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1934), p. 145. 

2 William Warren Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier 1783-1850, Volume 
TI, The Congregationalists (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 54. 
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Misston STATIONS 


The first churches among the Choctaws in the Indian Territory 
were organized in 1832.3 Schools were established and operated in 
conjunction with some of the mission stations.* 


Members of the missionary families formed the nucleus of most 
new congregations. The congregational records listed negroes or 
‘‘eolored members’’ separately, whereas the Indian membership was 
ineluded with that of the white. Of the 1578 members reported by 
the Reverend John Edwards to Dr. J. Leighton Wilson of the Presby- 
terian Board on March 21, 1860, there were 111 colored members. 
The Pine Ridge church, served by Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury, lsted fifty 
members and twenty-eight colored members.° 


The churches were scattered over a wide area of territory. Many 
of the churches consisted of as many as eight preaching places.® 
Dr. Alexander Reid of Spencer Academy wrote :* 


The members are scattered over a circuit of more than twenty miles. 
The nearest members live two miles from us and from that distance they 
are scattered to fifteen or twenty miles. The nearest preaching places are 
three and a half miles and the most distant where we try to keep up meet- 
ings at all are six miles. 


The scattered churches meant long trips on horseback for the 


missionaries. Charles J. Hotchkin, son of the Reverend Ebenezer — 


Hotehkin, said, ‘‘I heard my mother say she would cook corn bread 
on Monday morning for my father and he would leave with others on 
ministerial tours and live on that bread for two weeks at a time.’”® 


The missionaries profited from the services of native helpers. 
Douglas H. Cooper, agent for the Choctaws, reported that ‘‘ruling 
elders conduct meetings on the Sabbath, and at funerals in different 
neighborhoods.’’? Native leaders in the mission churches were re- 
quired to give evidence of sufficient knowledge and proper piety be- 
fore they were permitted to function as native helpers. Ministerial 
students were regularly taken under the care of presbytery and aided 
in their studies. After careful preparation, aspiring native preachers 


3 Presbyterian Indian Mission Correspondence and Reports, Box 12, Volume I, 
p. 248. The Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia, Pa., possesses an ex- 
tensive file of unpublished manuscript reports from Presbyterian missionaries serving 
various Indian tribes. The file contains reports from 1835-1890. The writer used 
files dealing with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. For the sake of con- 
venience this source will be cited: Mission Reports, Box number, volume, and page. 

4The various missionaries who supervised schools reported to the Indian agent 
concerning their work. This information was transmitted by the Indian agent to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner’s annual reports provide valuable 
data on mission activity. This source will be cited: Indian Affairs, year, and page. 

5 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 90. 

6 Ibid., p. 84. 

7 Ibid., p. 81. 

8 Thompson, op. cit., p. 153. 

9 Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 152. 
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were licensed to preach.!° Some attended college and seminary out- 
side the Indian Territory.! This practice led to certain complica- 
tions. One of the older missionaries referred to the Reverend Allen 
Wright, a native minister educated in New York, as a Choctaw young 
man who had become accustomed to a style of living in New York 
which could not be maintained in the Indian Territory.” 


The native evangelists and helpers shared the extremely weighty 
responsibility of the missionary who supervised the activities of as 
many as nine preaching places. For this reason, the missionary at 
Wheelock could write that ‘‘ .... in the absence of the pastor, the 
religious exercises are conducted -by the licentiates and elders of the 
church. ’’!3 


Services of worship were conducted at most of the churches 
regularly every Sunday. The Reverend John Edwards, pastor of the 
Wheelock congregation, reported in 1846 that ‘‘at five of these 
[nine preaching] places public worship is kept up statedly on the 
Sabbath, and occasionally at the others.’’!4 


Most of the missionaries were able to preach in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw languages. This was particularly true of the pioneers 
Byington and Kingsbury. Those missionaries who could not speak 
the native language used interpreters until they acquired some pro- 
ficiency in the use of Choctaw and Chickasaw. 


Attendance at the church services was good. The Reverend 
O. P. Stark, pastor of the Good Land Church with a communicant 
ehurch membership of 240, reported that ‘‘. . . . on ordinary 
Sabbaths our congregation numbers from 100 to 150 and 200. On 
communion Sabbaths our house is always crowded and in the summer 
time we meet outdoors, for want of room.’’!® 


Although the Presbyterian missionaries were not negligent in 
their efforts to indoctrinate the church membership, their reports re- 
veal a distinct bias toward an evangelistic emphasis. Additions to 
the church membership afforded them the greatest joy. Special 
services, called protracted meetings, were held annually in an effort 
to gain converts.1® The Reverend 8S. L. Hobbs gives a typical report 
on the results of the protracted meeting. He reports that there was 
««_.. ample proof of warm hearts and streaming eyes. Hight were 
received to the communicant membership of our church, six by pro- 


10 Indian Affairs, 1846, p. 348. 

11 Thompson, op. cit., p. 156. 

12 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 124. (For further references see, John Bartlett 
Meserve, “Chief Allen Wright,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIX, No. 4 
(December, 1941), pp. 314-21—Ed.) : 

13 Indian Affairs, 1846, p. 348. 

14 Jdem. 

15 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 79. 

16 Jbid., p. 80. 
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fession and two by letter. Thirteen manifested their wish and de- 
termination to be the Lord’s. Six of these thirteen and five of the 
eight received were heads of families.’’!’ 


Thursday evening ‘‘lectures’’ were held whenever possible, and 
not infrequently other week-night meetings were crowded into a busy 
week. Prayer services were also an integral part of ecclesiastical 
life.18 


Funerals constantly presented the missionaries with preaching 
opportunities. If it were possible, the funeral service would be 
held on a Friday, a temperance meeting on Saturday, and regular 
preaching services on Sunday. Funeral services would attract large 
erowds who would constitute an appreciative audience for three 
successive days and for many hours of those days. These series of 
services, occasioned by the funeral, were called the ‘‘big meeting.’’!® 


Offerings were received at stated times, not only to defray local 
expenses, but also for benevolent purposes. Gifts were not large at 
any time, and after the drought years of 1854 and 1855,?° each gift 
represented considerable sacrifice. The Reverend Ebenezer Hotchkin 
was pleased to report that from the small church of 82 communicants 
at Living Land seventy dollars had been contributed to the cause of 
Foreign Missions. He estimated that the clothing worn by those 
present at the service could not be valued at more than three hundred 
seventy-five dollars. He adds, ‘‘one woman put in a dollar who had 
neither stockings nor shoes.’ ’2! 


Negroes also contributed to the work of the church. Mr. Kings- 
bury wrote, ‘‘I have paid Mr. Reid thirteen dollars from the colored 
people of Pine Ridge Church, Indian Presbytery, towards the salary 
of Uncle Simon.’’?? 


TEMPERANCE 


The missionary reports are striking in that they reveal much of 
the “‘temperance crusader’’ in each mission worker. Everyone at 
the mission stations seemed to be self-conscious about the use, posses- 
sion, or acquisition of alcohol in any form. I. W. Sterling, who served 
the Mission for a brief time as physician, wrote the Reverend Walter 
Lowrie of New York a labored explanation of his request for five 
gallons of aleohol. He reasoned :*% 


I am opposed to the use of all alcoholic tinctures, yet they may be 
administered in very minute doses without creating a morbid appetite for 


17 Ibid., p. 238. 

18 Idem. 

19 Jbid., p. 106. 

20 Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 151. 

21 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 111. 
22 Tbid., p. 85. 

23 Mission Reports, Box 9, II, p. 696. 
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ardent spirits. And inasmuch as Alcohol will be required in case of injuries 
and in the preparation of Liniments, I have directed a larger quantity than 
it might be deemed prudent to send out. 


The government agents shared the loathsome feeling toward in- 
toxicating beverages held by the missionaries because of the baneful 
effects upon the Indians. Murders were frequent, and were chiefly 
attributable to drunken brawls. In a small locality ten of thirty-seven 
deaths which occurred in one year were of a violent nature.* 


In his report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Indian 
Agent A. M. Upshaw said, ‘‘.... it is with great pleasure and gratifi- 
eation that I can say to you, that I have not seen a single Chickasaw 
drunk this year; but regret that I cannot say the same for some of 
the white men in their nation.’’® Agent Upshaw made the above 
statement in order to impress the Commissioner with the great value 
of the missionaries. 


In addition to the example of white traders in the Nation, white 
men in Texas and Arkansas operated ‘‘grog shops’’ for the convenience 
of the Indians who were subject to a rigid prohibition law within the 
Choctaw Nation. Cyrus Byington says, ‘‘On the Arkansas line there 
are many whiskey shops; wounds, poverty, and death are among the 
evils they generate.’ Those who opposed drunkenness were always 
quick to realize that there was at least one compensating factor con- 
commitant with a disastrous seasonal drought. The Indian Agent 
wrote in 1855: ‘‘The border grog shops, in consequence of low 
water, have not had their customary supply of whiskey. Drunkenness 
and murder have, therefore, been less frequent along the ‘line.’ ’’27 


Whiskey shops could not operate in the Indian Territory because 
of governmental and local regulation. The Choctaw Prohibition Act 
of the Choctaw Nation West was passed in October, 1834.78 The pioneer 
Cyrus Byington spoke words of highest commendation for the Choctaw 
Council when he wrote: ‘‘The Choctaw people deserve credit for what 
they have been doing during a whole generation in the cause of temper- 
ance. Their laws on this subject date long before those of the State of 
Maine.’’29 


The missionaries fought a constant battle against drunkenness, 
by encouraging total abstinence. The “‘temperance meeting’’ was the 
missionaries’ chief weapon in the fight. The temperance forums were 
usually conducted after a funeral service, or on Friday or Saturday.*° 
The threat of excommunication was a deterrent for the potentially 


24 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 248. 

25 The Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (Pub. 1852), p. 18. 
26 Indian Affairs, 1859, p. 560. 

27 Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 151. 

28 Indian Affairs, 1847, p. 764. 

29 Indian Affairs, 1855, p. 156. 

30 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 96. 
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intemperate wayward. In cases of persistent drunkenness, coupled 
with an unrepentant spirit, excision from the church was the last 
resort in the effort to curb the erring. Nevertheless, no cases were 
regarded as hopeless. In some cases, the excommunicated were again 
received into the church membership. The individual was required 
to show genuine repentance by circumspect living for a stated time 
prior to readmission into the fellowship of the church. The Reverend | 
S. L. Hobbs was encouraged because he could report: ‘‘Last week a 
young man who was excommunicated three years ago told me he had 
been ‘praying some time past and should be glad to be received back 
to the church again; for more than a year he has been constantly at 
our weekly prayer meeting when the weather was not stormy, although 
he lives eight miles off.’’?1 


TRANSLATIONS 


Several missionaries of unusual talent were active in the work 
of translation. Dr. Cyrus Byington was a remarkable scholar and 
recognized philologist. He was graduated from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1819. During 1820 he became a missionary to the Choc- 
taw Indians in Mississippi under the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. Byington’s Choctaw grammar and 
Choctaw dictionary were works of permanent value. His Choctaw 
dictionary is Bulletin 46 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. His 
Choctaw grammar is given in the Proceedings of the American Phil- 
osophical Society.** Byington also published a Choctaw Definer and 
Gallaudet’s Sacred Biography Abridged, as far as through the life 
of Moses. He also wrote ‘‘questions on the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke with brief explanations of difficult passages.’’?3 


The Second Book of Kings was translated into the Choctaw 
language and published by the American Bible Society in 1855. On 
May 24, 1861 the Reverend John Edwards reported, ‘‘I am hard 
at work on the Psalms with Mr. Dukes.’ During 1846 the ‘‘four 
Gospels in Choctaw were prepared for the press by the Reverend 
Alfred Wright.’’®> In 1848 the entire New Testament was printed in 
Choctaw. In the same year a ‘‘Choctaw Spelling Book and a Choctaw 
Hymn Book were published in Boston.’’36 


The translators spent much time and labor in performing this 
difficult though important work. The missionaries believed that if 
a strong native church were ever to be acquired, the Bible had to be 
made available to the Indians in their own language. 


31 [bid., p. 106. 

32 Walter Hough, “Cyrus Byington,” Dictionary of American Biography, WL (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 380, 381. The grammar is given in the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XI (1871), pp. 317-67. 

33 Indian Affairs, 1852, p. 414. 

34 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 280. 

35 Indian Affairs, 1846, p. 356. 

36 Indian Affairs, 1849, p. 1115. 
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DIFFICULTIES 


The hardships which the missionaries encountered were numerous. 
Their continued isolation did not mitigate periodic spells of lone- 
liness. The missionary stationed at Lenox wrote on May 18, 1860, 
concerning his wife’s loneliness, ‘‘There is no white lady within thirty 
miles, consequently she does not see a white woman very often. The 
last time was September last.’’§7 


Because the Indian missions were at such a great distance from 
cities and towns the missionaries ordered most of their supplies through 
the New York City office of the Presbyterian Board. Orders were 
placed for such varied commodities as sewing needles, sheet music for 
the ‘‘melodean’’, and umbrellas.*8 This mail-order service was not 
always satisfactory. George Ainslie, who had placed an order for an 
umbrella, received one of the most expensive and elaborate. He 
reminded the Board Secretary that ‘‘. ... an umbrella of the most 
common description is all I can afford to use here in the woods, where 
it is in danger of being ‘snagged’ every half-mile.’’? 


Also because of the great distance separating the missionaries 
from the home office there were occasional misunderstandings. The 
men on the field found it difficult to understand what they regarded 
as laxity on the part of the New York office in not reenforcing the 
missionary personnel. Dr. Alexander Reid of Spencer Academy did 
not bother with diplomacy when he said, ‘‘ At two of our old stations 
no meetings are held. The state of the church will be no better until 
you send a man to take care of it and restore the waste places.’’4° 
About two months later the irascible Scot again reprimanded his 
superiors for their apparent failure to act upon his advice. Dr. 
Reid wrote to New York:* 


The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper have not been 
administered among our people for eight or nine months and will not be 
by me for nine months to come. I shall make a statement of the condition 
of the Church to the Presbytery and leave it in their hands as you direct, 
and the Presbytery and the Committee conjointly can, as they say in Scot- 
jand, make a kirk or a mill of it as may seem to them best. I shall not 
lift a finger or stir a foot in the matter. Outside of Spencer yard I have no 
call to work. My mind was made up four years ago not to remain in 
charge of Spencer unless a pastor was provided for the church and I see 
no reason to change. 


Internal rifts among the personnel occasionally disturbed the 
mission stations and somewhat affected the progress of the missionary 
endeavor. Dr. Reid objected to the presence of the Reverend H. A. 


37 Mission Reports, Box 12, I, p. 106. 
38 Idem, 

39 Tbid., p. 116. 

49 Ibid., p. 71. 

41 [bid., p. 89. 
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Wentz who was subsequently discovered to be a Northern abolitionist — 
with a trunk of revolvers cached in his room.* 


The missionary reports are replete with references to sickness. 
Most of the members of the mission families were frequently afflicted 
with ‘‘chills and fevers’’.42 The Indian country never escaped the 
dreaded typhoid fever. Neither whites nor Indians were immune to 
measles. A typical condition of sickness is narrated by Cyrus Kings- 
bury on October 23, 1860: ‘‘Mr. Copeland’s family are visited with 
distressing sickness. His wife is very ill, one of the children has been 
very low, and the teacher he had engaged for his school had been near 
to death, and was not out of danger, when last heard from.’’#* 


The missionaries were obliged to perform many unusual duties. 
During years of famine they assumed the role of food administrators.*° 
Starving Indians came to the mission stations begging for bread.* 
With or without the aid of a medical handbook they served as 
physicians.*” Alexander Reid was obviously proud to report that 
“e.. . On March 28th Mrs. Lee presented her husband with a fine 
boy. It was my privilege to officiate on this interesting occasion in 
the double character of Doctor-nurse.’’!8 


In order that a missionary might serve acceptably it was desirable 
that he be an agricultural-mechanical economist as well as an ordained 
minister of the Gospel. Cloth to be used in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing had to be purchased in quantity at bargain prices. Grain had to 
be purchased at a favorable market price.*9 


The missionaries were not excused from performing secular labor. 
During the days preceding the Civil War this condition was ac- 
centuated. Even a callous reader would be moved to sincere sympathy 
for the aged scholar Cyrus Byington who wrote in April, 1861, ‘‘I 
need not go into all the details of my secular labours and the cares 
that come upon me. It must be that you have heard such things long 
enough. ’’50 


The work that was begun in the West in 1832 made steady 
progress. By 1860 the entire program of missionary activity had 


42 Ibid., 264. 

43 Ibid., p. 81. 
44 Ibid., p. 185. 
45 [bid., 
46 Ibid., 
47 [bid., 
48 [bid., p. 97. 
49 Ibid., p. 81. 
50 [bid., p. 271. 
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achieved its greatest success.5! War and its consequences destroyed 
much of that which had been acquired through persistent missionary 
effort during three decades. Only a seriously weakened mission 
survived in 1865. 


51 The discontinuance of mission work in the Indian Territory in 1860, includ- 
ing that in the Choctaw Nation, by the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions (Presbyterian-Congregational) was ihe first blow suffered in this field, 

' followed by the outbreak of the War between the States a year later. For reference 
to the post-war peried see Natalie Morrison Denison, “Missions and Missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., Among the Choctaws—1866-1907,” The Chronicles, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 4 (Winter, 1946-1947), pp. 426-48.—Ed. 
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SOME LETTERS FROM THE REVEREND SAMUEL 
A. WORCESTER AT PARK HILL 


By George H. Shirk 


Four recently acquired original longhand letters bring to mind. 
that when Chief Justice Marshall handed down his celebrated decis- 
ion! that elicited President Jackson’s ‘‘Let him enforce it’’ comment, 
he epitomized in that judicial opinion more precepts than he perhaps 
realized. Of course his decision mirrored the desire of the citizens of 
Georgia to be rid of their Cherokee neighbors, and the prevalent 
‘‘nullification’’ doctrine was deeply involved, but mightiest of all 
there were reflected the towering perseverance and the personal phi- 
losophy and convictions of the principal in the case, Samuel Austin 
Worcester. 


But for the abiding belief in the correctness of his conduct dem- 
onstrated by this young New Englander, who refused a pardon® 
from Georgia’s Governor Gilmer rather than desert his spiritual 
wards, there would have been no convict in Milledgeville peniten- 
tiary and likewise no cause for Marshall’s opinion. 


Samuel Austin Worcester was born in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, on January 19, 1798.2 He was graduated from the University 
of Vermont, and in 1823 from the Andover Theological Seminary. 
On July 19, 1825 he married Ann Orr‘ and a month later was ordain- 
ed at the Park Street Church in Boston. His father, Reverend Leon- 
ard Worcester, traveled from his home in Peacham, Vermont, so as 
to preach the sermon at his son’s ordination service. 


Within the week Austin — as he was known to his parents — 
struck out overland with his bride, destined for Brainerd, Tenn- 
essee, the mission station where he had been assigned for service in 
his chosen field. They traveled by wagon and arrived at their new 
home on October 21, 1825.5 Brainerd had a special significance to 
Austin, as his uncle, Dr. Samuel W. Worcester, bad been stationed 
there earlier and at his death was buried in the 1ission graveyard. 


1 Worcester v. State of Georgia, 6 Peters 515, 8 L. Ed. 483. 

2 Nine of the eleven defendants convicted for a violation of the Georgia statute 
requiring them to swear allegiance to the State constitution had accepted pardons 
conditioned upon their leaving the area of the state populated by the Cherokees. 

se kinda B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, (Chicago, 1916), Vol. I, 
p. I, 
4 Carolyn T. Foreman, Park Hill (Muskogee, 1948), p. 7. 

5 An interesting account of the journey is contained in Rev. Worcester’s report 
to The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, quoted in full in 
Althea Bass, The Cherokee Messenger (Norman, 1936), p. 22. 
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The first task to which the Worcesters set about was that of 
learning the Cherokee language. Sequoyah had been working on the 
idea of an alphabet for the Cherokees and the attention of everyone 
at Brainerd was focused on the possibility of casting the new and 
still strange alphabet in type suitable for use in printing. This im- 
mediately attracted Austin’s interest, and he, along with his new 
Cherokee friend, Elias Boudinot, was at once engrossed in its pos- 
sibilities. 

Family responsibilities soon increased, for on November 7, 1826 
there was born to Ann and Austin Worcester their first child — a 
‘‘meal sifter’’ as said the attentive Cherokees when they heard that 
the new arrival was a girl. Named Ann Eliza, she was destined to 
devote her life to following the path set by her father in bringing en- 
lightment to the Cherokees. 


In the meantime the idea of a newspaper printed in the newly 
devised Cherokee alphabet had attracted the attention of tribal lead- 
ers, and a printing plant was established at New Hchota, Georgia. 
Naturally Austin Worcester was the man for the job, and on Novem- 
ber 29, 1827 the Worcesters arrived in New Echota. From then on 
Austin was required to divide the time of his busy life between the 
publishing work and his missionary responsibilities. The press and 
type arrived in late January, 1828, and the energy and ability of the 
little group at New Echota are well shown by the fact that the first 
issue of the new newspaper, The Cherokee Phoeniz, was published 
on February 21st. It was in that same year that the Worcesters’ sec- 
ond child, Sarah, was born. 


The efforts of the little band of workers at New Echota were 
soon to be disrupted, for there were forces and influences at work 
that even Worcester and his Board were powerless to avert. Gold has 
been discovered in Georgia, and the increased white population made 
it inevitable that the Cherokees must give up their lands and seek 
homes elsewhere. The election in 1828 of Andrew Jackson as Presi- 
dent was the final blow; and an Act was soon passed annexing all 
of the Cherokees tribal lands to the State of Georgia. The State fol- 
lowed suit by the adoption of a series of vexatious statutes designed 
to confine and restrict the Cherokees and to pave the way for the 
aequisition of their lands by the ever increasing white settlers. In 
the midst of this conflict Austin Worcester, together with his friend, 
Doctor Elizur Butler, stood as the only inperturbable pillar of 
strength. 


In May 1831 Governor George Gilmer of Georgia wrote to Wor- 
cester requesting him to ‘‘remove from the territory of Georgia oc- 
cupied by the Cherokees.’”’ To make sure that the Governor’s letter 


06 [6idvp. 6. 
7 Ibid., p. 130. 
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could not be misconstrued by its recipient, it was delivered in person 
by the Commander of the ‘‘Georgia Guard.’’ The illness of Ann Wor- 
cester incident to the birth of their third child, Jerusha, made it im- 
possible for Austin to accede to the Governor’s ‘‘request.’’ The mat- 
ter came to a head on July 7, 1831, with the arrest of Worcester. Re- 
leased from confinement on a writ of Habeas Corpus, Austin could 
not return in time to be with his family at the death of the new baby. 


The offense for which Worcester was arrested was technically 
that of refusing to take an oath that he would support the constitu- 
tion of the State of Georgia. His trial was held on the 16th of Septem- 
ber; and he, along with Doctor Butler, was sentenced to four years 
at hard labor. Upon their confinement in the penitentiary at Mill- 
edgeville there began the series of celebrated legal maneouvers that 
culminated in the brilliant opinion by Chief Justice Marshall of the 
United State Supreme Court, holding the Georgia statute unconsti- 
tutional. The local Georgia court ignored the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court, but the impasse was eventually resolved by Worcest- 
er accepting a full pardon from the new state governor. 


To stay on in Georgia was impossible; and in April the Worcest- 
ers again took up a long trip overland and moved with the migrat- 
ing Cherokees to their new home in the West. Their destination prov- 
ed to be Dwight Mission, in the Cherokee county west of Arkansas. 
From there he wrote to his brother-in-law, Samuel Chandler, of Bed- 
ford, New Hampshire: 


Dwight, Western Cherokee Nation 


July 7, 1835. 
Dear Brother, 


We had the happiness at Brainerd, on the 25th of March, to receive your 
kind & interesting letter dated Feb. 26th, for which you have our hearty 
thanks. It should have been answered sooner, but for our subsequent journey 
to this place, and the necessary duties preceding and following that removal. 
We left Brainerd on the 8th of April, and arrived here on the 29th of May, 
after a protracted journey. The state of the roads forbade our taking a direct 
course, and required a very circuitous route through Kentucky, Illinois & 
Missouri. One week we were detained by sickness on the part of Mrs. W. She 
had a slight bilious fever, occasicned, we suppose, by a chronic affection of 
the liver. This was in Kentucky. Afterwards she gained strength on the way, 
and has been as well, or even better, since our arrival, than before we left B. 
We were also detained some by high water and other causes. We are now in 
a country generally said, by its inhabitants, to be less healthy than our for- 
mer residence; hut we think we have followed the manifest leadings of Prov- 


idence, and trust Him to appoint our lot, whether sickness or health, life or 
death. 


At this station we are but sojourners, expecting in a few weeks to remove 
to Union, formerly an Osage station, but now within the Cherokee country; 
and not even there to be permanently located, but merely to occupy buildings 
which are now vacant, and commence operations in publishing books, to 
be continued there until we can erect buildings at a new and more eligible sta- 
tion. The press is already at Union, and the printer is making preparations 
for printing, and will be printing, as we expect, before many days. 


Y WS 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER 
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We thank you for the kind & sympathetic manner in which you refer 
to the trials which we were called to experience in consequence of the injus- 
tice of the state of Georgia. Our personal trials, however, in that affair, we 
regard as but a small thing; and would gladly endure them again, and far 
more than them, if by that means the honor and character of our country 
could be retrieved, and the people for whose good we have labored restored to 
their former prospects. But in this respect, as well as in every other, it be- 
comes us quietly to submit to His appointments, who orders all events, by 
whatever inferior agents they may be brought about, and orders them all in 
infinite wisdom and goodness. 


Respecting that portion of our father’s estate which falls to us, and 
which we have not yet received, we have not been anxious, though we were 
glad to receive the account you were so kind as to give us. We have conclud- 
ed to request you to pay over to Mr. Hill, the Treasurer of the Board of Mis- 
sions, all that is now in your hands as soon as convenient, and the remainder 
as fast as it can conveniently be collected. An order to that effect we shall ap- 
pend to this letter. Our object is to have Mr. Hill invest the amount as so to 
have it draw interest, and to pay the whole or a part of that interest to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, adding the remain- 
der—if we direct only a part to be paid to the Board—to the principal from 
time to time, until we otherwise direct. We shall of course write to him, auth- 
orizing & requesting him to receive it, and invest it accorrding to our wish, 
which we have no doubt he will be willing to do. We do not understand—as I 
am not a business man—whether the security which we are required by the 
decree to give for the refunding of our portion of any claim which should af- 
terwards be made good against the estate is anything more than our own ob- 
ligation or not, nor do we know in what form it should be given. We add our 
obligation to the order. If it is deficient either in substance or in form, so 
that it will not warrant you in paying over the money, we will be much ob- 
liged to you to give us particular information what we ought to do in re- 
gard to that, as well as in every other point where you perceive or suppose we 
need information. 


You inquired respecting things as we should leave them where we then 
were, and as we should find them in Arkansas, & the country & climate here. 
Upon all these topics I do not know where to begin. We left the missions in 
“the old nation” in rather a state of perplexity, on account of the uncertain- 
ty of the prospects of the nation, and the difficulties occasioned by the en- 
croachments of the whites. The surrounding states extending their laws, & 
carrying them into effect more & more among the Cherokees, and the Cher- 
okees distressed and in confusion, pressed on every side to leave their coun- 
try, and still clinging to it, some indeed hesitating, and many waiting to see 
what the others would do, while many seemed determined at all events to die 
on the soil. Intemperance increasing, especially in the Georgia part of the na- 
tion, and threatening to overwhelm a large part of the population. Religion in 
all the churches connected with cur Board, except one, rather declining, in 
that one perhaps gaining ground. Still, much good had been done, and some 
good was evidently doing. There is probably at least three or four times as 
great a population as here. The best remaining hope for them seemed to us to 
be in a general removal to this country, but there was little prospect in their 
consenting to remove. You have heard of a treaty being negociated by a del- 
egation from a small minority of the people, at Washington. They hoped the 
majority would ratify it, but that appears to be highly improbable. We hope 
the best for that people, but we have many fears of their destruction. If I 
compare the people here with those in the old nation—perhaps in point of 
civilization there is not, in the aggregate, a wide difference. There are more 
here, in proportion to the whole number, of mixed bloods, than in the old 
nation, and a much larger part talk Hnglish. Yet in the old nation there are 
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men of greater intelligence than here, and a much greater amount of intelli- 
gence, taking the body of intelligent men here & the body of such there col- 
lectively. In political institutions they are here far behind what they were 
there, before the States interfered with their government. Religion has less 
footing here than there. There is more open opposition here to missionary ef- 
forts. Here, among those who do not speak English, not so large a portion can 
read their own language with profit as there, and there is less interest in 
learning the art. On the whole the prospect would be brighter there than here, 
were if not for the dark cloud which has arisen in consequence of the injus- 
tice & cruelty of our own country. Still I believe the progress here is onward, 
and that we have ground to hope for success; especially if the body of the peo- 
ple there should before long be induced to come hither. As to soil, if we take 
only the eastern part of the land allotted to the Cherokees here, I apprehend 
it is not inferior, on the whole, to the old nation. The more western part con- 
sists in great part of extensive prairies, where the want of timber renders 
the country worthless, at least for a long time, to the Cherokees; & still 
farther West it is uninhabitable altogether. Yet I suppose there is room 
enough for all the Cherokees within the limits of pretty good soil. Mill-seats 
are scarce. Of the health I have already spoken—at present intermittent and 
bilious fevers prevail here, more than there. 


We were much gratified to receive the account you gave us of the differ- 
ent members of your family. We sympathize with you in your affliction re- 
specting Samuel’s health, and should be glad to hear how it is with him now. 
We hope he may recover & live for much usefulness; but if it should be oth- 
erwise, we pray that God will sanctify the dispensation of your spiritual 
goods. What are all things earthly, if heaven be our portion? 


I have already spoken of Ann’s health. The rest of us are very well. Ann 
writes with me in much love to yourself and sister Chandler & all yours. 
Assure all our relations at Bedford of our affectionate remembrance. 


Yours affectionately, 
S. A. Worcester. 


P. S. I had forgotten to speak of our cousin, Jas. Orr, who is superin- 
tendent of secular concerns at this station, and is a valuable missionary. Ann 
says he has a good deal of the Orr about him—which, indeed, is plain enough 
—and that, as far as she can recollect, he considerably resembles his father. 
He and his wife send their love. He says he remembers Mrs. Chandler, but 
thinks she will not remember him, as he was but a boy when he saw her. They 
have but one son living, about 10 or 11 years old. They have buried three, all 
sons. His mother, as well as his father, is dead; of his brothers Phineas only 
survives; and Mrs. Aiken also is dead. Three sisters are living, as far as he 
knows. Mrs. Orr, you perhaps know, was Minerva Washburn, a cousin of the 


Rev. Mrs. Washburn of this station, who came out with him. She is a valu- 
able woman. 


By the fall of 1835 the Worcesters, as planned, moved to Union, 
and the press was soon in operation. The next spring there was born 
to the Worcesters their fifth child, but first son, Leonard.® 


In the summer of 1836 Austin decided on the permanent site for 
his press and mission station. Named Park Hill, the site soon became 
the cultural and political center of the Cherokee Nation. The Wor- 
cesters moved? to their new home at Park Hill on December 2, 1836; 


8 Foreman, Park Hill, op. cit., p. 59. 
9 Ibid., p. 10. 
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and it was there that Austin was destined to serve out the rest of his 
full and useful life. It was from Park Hill that the other three letters 
were written. 


They are here quoted in full and each is an excellent insight in- 
to the character and personality of this great citizen of Oklahoma. 


Park Hill, Aug. 1, 1844 
My Dear Father, 


The next day after my last letter to Ann Elizal0 was mailed, I attended 
a church meeting—riding in a wagon and sitting with my foot laid up—and 
during the meeting I noticed a stinging sensation on a particular spot on my 
leg. Returning home, I discovered a small spot of canker. That, in spite of 
what remedies I know how to use, become a small eating ulcer. After a few 
days, however, its progress was arrested, and on the morning of the Sabbath 
before last—or Monday I believe it was—Ii found it healed over. Last week I 
was about to write that I was recovering from my lameness, but beginning to 
doubt it concluded to wait one week before I reported progress; and now that 
the week is gone, I do not perceive that I have much if any progress to re- 
port. Yet I am not very lame, nor do I suffer much pain, nor is there very 
much swelling. Yet the swelling, what there is, does not seem to abate, ex- 
cept as it diminishes every night, and increases every day. I walk about con- 
siderably, but have not perhaps walked more than half a mile at a time: 
though I could do it without much present inconvenience. Walking seems to 
affect it much less than standing, or even sitting with my foot down upon the 
floor. So the greatest inconvenience I suffer is being compelled to sit with my 
foot elevated, and being comparatively though by no means closely confin- 
ed. What pain I feel at present is more a sensation of burning than anything 
else, and that I feel often when the skin is quite cool to the touch. I have had 
also for three weeks perhaps a lameness in my right arm, not very consider- 
able, nor increasing at all. It had been lame at intervals before—now constant- 
ly. 


I thinkI wroteto Ann Hlizathat my disease was scrofula. So I suppos-: 
ed—but Dr. Butler11 thinks it is not so, but a disease not extremely uncom- 
mon here, arising from the miasma of the climate. The ulcer he thought was 
of the class called fever sores. Certainly it did not answer the description of 
a scrofulous ulcer. And so perhaps my. lameness might be called “fever in the 
leg”. Whatever it be such remedies as I have been able to apply seem only an 


10 Karly in 1843 Ann Eliza left Park Hill for St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where she 
lived at the home of her Uncle, John Worcester, while attending school. Because 
of the failing health of Miss Avery, the Board appointed Ann Eliza as teacher at 
the Park Hill Mission, and she returned to her post February 7, 1847, and at once 
took up her new duties. A remarkable student and scholar, she was one of the first 
women in the United States to receive the degree of Ph. D. On April 15, 1850, she 
married the Rev. William Schenk Robertson. The couple continued their missionary 
work at Tullahassee Mission in the Creek Nation. They were the parents of the 
Hon. Alice Robertson. Ann Eliza Robertson died in 1905. (See Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “Report of the Reverend R. M. Loughridge, Creek Mission,” and Virginia 
E. Lauderdale, “Tullahassee Mission,” in The Chronicles, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, [Autumn, 
1948].—Ed.) 

11 Rev. Dr. Elizur Butler was a life long friend and associate of Rev. Worcester. 
He was imprisoned with him at Milledgeville, and was the other principal in the 
celebrated legal battle between the United States Supreme Court and the State of 
Georgia. He was born in Counecticut on June 11, 1794. He died in 1857.—Thoburn, 


op. cit., p. 149. 
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palliate not to cure. Dr. Butler relies almost wholly on internal remedies, and 
they do not seem to be of much effect. 


Twice since I wrote to Ann Eliza I have preached, but sitting in a chair 
with my foot elevated. I also attended the temperance meeting on the 11th 
July, going and returning—five miles— in a carriagel2 One or two other Sab- 
baths I would have preached, sitting, but Mr. Foreman preached for me.13 


Now I have let you know my state as well as I can. I rather think it is 
not scrofula that affects me, and therefore have more hope of recovering. Per- 
haps the disease will gradually wear away, even though medicine should 
prove vain. If it is not scrofula I think I shall see over before very long, per- 
haps at the approach of cold weather, if not before. In the meantime I have 
great reason to be thankful, and hope I am so in some measure, that I am able 
to write and study not much less than if I were in perfect health. 


Mrs. Worcester’s health is not very good, but not much more unwell 
than she is much of her time, so that we may say nearly as well as common. 
Our teacher, Miss Avery,!4 too is rather feeble. Our little Mary has had con- 
siderable fever this forenoon, but is running about this afternoon, though rath- 
er feeble.15 Hope she will be well again in a day or two. It is a striking 
difference between the fevers of this climate, and those of your part of Ver- 
mont, at least as I recollect them, that here a man may have as much fever 
as would there have seemed to ensure his confinement for at least a week or 
two, and even to put his life in much danger, and the very next day or at 
most the next but one, may be about his ordinary business, apparently free 
from disease, and but moderately reduced in strength. This, however, is not 
often effected without a free use of quinine or some kindred remedy. 


It seems almost too late to allude to the intelligence in your letter, which 
was dated Jan. 2. I hope brother Isaac’s trials will be sanctified to him in his 
partner, and blessed to you also, who I suppose, feel the loss of your grand- 
children almost as of your own. It sometimes seems as if you were likely to 
survive almost all your posterity. To me, however, God has been very kind in 
regard to the lives of my children, having yet called me to mourn the loss 
of little Jerushalé alone. I still desire your earnest prayers for us, that we 
may soon be permitted to see them all numbered with the flock of Christ. 


12 Rev. Worcester Lad a life long interest in the temperance movement. Soon 
after his arrival at Park Hill he formed a temperance society, and remained through- 
out his life one of its staunchest supporters. Rev. Foreman served as secretary of 
the Cherokee Temperance Society, and the two were tireless workers in its behalf. 

13 Rey. Stephen Foreman settled at Park Hill in 1839 and soon became one of 
Rey. Worcester’s most intimate associates in the mission and printing work. Together 
they translated a great portion of the Bible into Cherokee. Foreman was born in 
Georgia October 22, 1807, and except for an interlude in Texas during the Civil 
War, he devoted his entire life at Park Hill to serving the Cherokees. He died Dec. 
8, 1881, and is buried at Park Hill—Foreman, Park Hill, op. cit., p. 61. 

14 Miss Mary Avery was a teacher and assistant at the Park Hill mission. She 
was born in Massachusetts December 13, 1819, and was a graduate of Mount Holyoke. 
She arrived at Park Hiil Jan. 7, 1840. She taught at Park Hill until failing health 
forced her to relinquish her post to Ann Eliza Worcester. Miss Avery married Rev. 
Mr. Loughridge in 1846, and died at Tullahassee Mission Jan. 26, 1850.—Foreman, 
Park Hill, op. cit., p. 61, and references in fn. 10, op. cit. 

15 Mary Eleanor Worcester was Rev. Worcester’s seventh and last child. She 
‘ete at Park Hill July 23, 1840. Her mother, Ann Orr Worcester, died in child- 

irth. 

16 Rev. Worcester’s third child, a daughter, Jerusha, was born at New Echota 
Feb. 27, 1831. The child died August 14 of the same year.—Bass, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Most of the old men you mention as having died in Peacham I well re- 
member. Mr. Benjm Bailey I hardly think I do remember. Yet I remember a 
man who it seems to me was a brother to Capt. L. Bailey, who lived in or near 
Grotan, and who, I think, when I was rather small, was married to a woman, 
whose former husband was not certainly known to be dead, but had not been 
heard of for some years. Was he the man? I should have thought him rather 
younger than you. Old Mr. Northrop I knew of, and it seems as if I had barely 
seen him. I knew a young man, the inventor of a cheesepress. Was not he a son 
of old Mr. Northrop? and his name Benjamin? And was it not he who built a 
small neat house in “The Hollow,’ and lived there? Did he marry a step- 
daughter of Capt. Ashbel Martin or whom did she marry? I once took tea in 
the house of the man I mean. Augusta Martin—whom did she marry? Olive 
Martin—was it she that Hazen Merrill married? I think you will wonder— 
and so do I—at the confused recollection which I retain of the friends of my 
childhood—that is those who were less intimate. But I like sometimes to 
have my memory refreshed. The rest of the old people whose death you 
mention I remember very well. 


HErminal7 unites with me in filial love to you and mother, and so do your 
erandchildren whom you have never seen. 


Your affectionate son, 
Austin. 


Friday morning. I am more encouraged about my lameness. A dose of 
ealomel seems to have had more effect upon it than usual. 


One of the most tireless of the workers at the Park Hill Mission 
was Miss Nancy Thompson. She was born in Virginia’ in 1792, and 
first went to work among the Cherokees in 1826. She journeyed 
West with them in 1839, and spent her life in their service. 


She was visiting in Georgia when Rev. Worcester wrote her this 
Heiter : 


Park Hill, May 5, 1847 
Dear Miss Thompson, 


Mrs. Ore is very anxious respecting her son, John Brown, who was to go 
east with Mr. Hitchcock. She thinks he was going to Tennessee with Garner; 
and that Garner, together with Mrs. Morgan, had laid a plan to get him into 
mischief and get hold of his money. She wished you to write to me, and tell 
all you know about him. Did he go with you? How did he behave? Tell these 
and other things, such as you know an anxious mother would wish to hear. 


We are all well. A few met at Tahlequah today, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to collect money for Scotland. Took up a subscription on the spot, of 
one hundred and seventy two dollars, most of which was paid on the spot. Mr. 
Ross gave one hundred dollars. I have got 5 dollars and a half more since I 
came home. 


17Ermina Nash, Austin’s second wife, was born in Massachusetts October 12, 
1801. She married Worcester at the age of 39, and devoted her life to the work 
of her husband. Other than her foster family, she had no children. She died May 5, 
1872, and is buried at Park Hill. Foreman, Park Hill, op. cit., p. 113. 

18 Foreman, Park Hill, op. cit., p. 40. 

19 See Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore, A Sketch of Her 
Life and Times,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935), p. 399, 
for a photograph in later life of Rev. and Mrs. Robertson and Miss Thompson. 
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I have written just at Mrs. Ore’s request. In answering please tell us a- 
bout your journey, and how you are, and how you found all your friends. Al- 
so whether you called on Mr. Blunt, or not, and about his family and Martha’s. 
I forgot to speak again about your calling on Mr. Blunt, and to send them my 


love. 


All send love to you. 
Yours affectionately, 


Ss. A. Worcester. 


Ann and Austin Worcester’s second son was John Orr Worcester. 
Born in March, 1838, just two years before the death of his moth- 
er, he was reared by his step-mother. Like his brother and sisters be- 
fore him, when his turn came, he went East for his education, join- 
ing his brother Leonard at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


John Orr was a sensitive lad, interested in music, and delicate in 
health.2° He had apparently written his father demurring to the pa- 
ternal wish that he follow in the ministry. His father’s reply is as 
classic as Polonius’ sage advice to his son Laertes, and is indeed a 
great human document, cogent and convincing to anyone who may 
be mentally debating a call to the service of God: 


Park Hill, Jan. 5, 1858 


Yes, it is 1858, and I have had occasion already to write the date quite a 
number of times since the year commenced, and perhaps every time have been 
at the point of making a 7, but I believe I have not done it more than once. 
But the years fly fast. Let us wse them as they go. 


I received your letter informing me that your cousin Jans Chapin was 
somewhere in Vermont, and wrote a letter and sent it to her brother William; 
and the very next mail brought me one from her, dated at Waterbury. She 
had at length received my two. She does not yet give me a decisive answer. 


Last night I received yours of Nov. 29. 
What consitutes a call to the Gospel ministry? 


Suppose an army of 5000 men, and the commander in chief has given or- 
ders that 500 go on a certain expedition, but without specifying individ- 
uals. Now 300 have stepped forward, and offered to go. There the enlistment 
has stopped. The commander of the expedition stands waiting for 200 more. 
Now on which of the 4700 does the obligation lie to be the 301st? On no one? 
or on each? On each, certainly, unless he can render a reason peculiar to him- 
self—not common to all. If all are on equal footing, then the 300 are obeying, 
and each of the 4700 is disobeying, although only 200 are required, to com- 
plete the number. Until it is completed, everyone who holds back, disobeys 
orders. Hach has a call, and each disobeys the call. 


Analogous to this is a call to the ministry. Jesus has proclaimed his gos- 
pel, commanding everyone who hears it to receive it, and to spread it. Every- 
one who hears. There is no exception. There are various modes of spreading 
it; but the most prominent is that of preaching. In drawing the comparison 
with the 5000 and the 500, let us leave out of the account all those who are 
already settled in life. Some of them have, and some have not received a call 
and disobeyed it; but our concern is not with them. Our business now is with 


20 Bass, op. cit., p. 287. 
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the young. And of them, too, we will exclude all who have not the power to 
choose their course of life; and make our army or 5000, of those young men, 
who have the power, so far as appears, to choose their future employment. 
To that Army you belong. Now, then, you have to look about you, and see 
whether the number of such young men, who devote themselves to the minis- ~ 
try, is as great, as the cause of Christ demands, or whether the gospel would 
prevail more, and more souls be saved, if a greater proportion of the young 
would devote themselves to that work. The latter is manifestly the truth. The 
harvest is great, and the laborers are few. You are one of the 5000; the ex- 
expedition for which 500 are demanded is the preaching of the Gospel; 500 are 
demanded and the number is not made up. If you are on equal footing with 
the rest, then if you sec that the requisite number is not made up, and you do 
not enlist, you disobey the Commander in Chief—the Saviour, who bought 
you with his blood. 


“But Iam not on equal footing with the rest; for seriously I do not think 
I could deliver a public speech of any sort.’ John, that is a mere chimera—a 
phantom of your own imagination. You can deliver a public speech. If you re- 
quire a collegiate education, and cultivate your powers as that will give you 
opportunity to do, and then study theology diligently for even a little while, 
you will be able, with the love of the Redeemer and the love of souls in your 
heart to write a good sermon, and to deliver it well. And not only so, but, if 
you cultivate the power of speaking extemporaneously, you will be able to 
preach a good sermon without writing—studied but unwritten. It will cost 
you more effort than it would some others, but it can be done. You have the 
power. If God gives you health and strength, you have only to try, and you 
can do it. You can. You can. 


If all who are better fitted by nature than you suppose yourself to be for 
such a work, would consecrate themselves to God, and to the ministry, then 
you might even be excused—not from consecrating yourself to God--but from 
that portion of his work. But they will not. The laborers will be few; and in 
tens of thousands of places where the native is to be, not whether to have 
such a minister as you can be, but one not better than you can be, or none at 
all. To have one such as you can be is unspeakably better than none at all. 


But suppose your excuse is valid, and preaching is not the most useful 
calling that you in particular can follow. What then? What is the most use- 
ful? 


You say you can get a living some other way. So I suppose you can — 
much easier than by preaching. If the proper business of life is simply to live, 
then by all21 means give up the thought of preaching, and turn to some more 
lucrative pursuit. 


But you add that, in some other way, you could do good, if you were dis- 
posed. Doubtless you could. But what is doing good? Or what is usefulness? 
Doing good, my son, is saving immortal souls. Usefulness is promoting the 
salvation of immortal souls. Other things are in some sense good, and use- 
ful; but all usefulness which falls short, in its results, of salvation to im- 
mortal souls if it is something, is yet as nothing. The salvation of but one, 
single soul, infinitely outweighs any amount whatever, of anything else what- 
ever that may bear the name of usefulness. 


When you talk of doing good, then, let your meaning be, promoting the 
salvation of immortal souls. 


21 The second sheet of this letter, from this point forward, is in the Alice Robert- 
son collection at the University of Tulsa. 
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When I conversed with you before you left home, and when I did so at 
Peacham, you told me, in substance, that your greatest desire for yourself on 
earth was to do good. This is my desire for you. I wish you to attain the great- 
est amount of usefulness within your reach. 


If you desire to do good, can you probably do most good with, or without, 
a liberal education? I think, with. Other things being equal, he whose mind is 
best cultivated has the fairest prospect of usefulness. For this reason I had 
rather you would go through college, whether you are to be a minister or not. 


In some way or other—in the ministry, unless it is clear that in some oth- 
er sphere you can do more good—and your mere dream that you cannot speak 
in public does not make it clear—but in some way or other I want to have you 
engaged in seeking the salvation of souls. If among the benighted nations, all 
the better for that. But whether near your native home, or whether in some 
distant land, whether in the pulpit or out of it, I wish to have you—to see 
you, if I live long enough for that—at work for God and Christ and your fel- 
low-men, with a mind as well fitted as may be, by cultivation, to exert an in- 
fluence over your fellow-men. 


Write, as soon as you can, what you have to say in reply to this, and I 
will write again. But in the meantime go forward. And as for your mother 
and me, we will incessantly pray that you may be happy and useful on earth, 
and happy in heaven at last,—that you may attain “the chief end of man’’— 
“to glorify God, and enjoy him forever.” 


Ann Hliza was so sick recently with quinsey as to swallow nothing but a 
very little liquid for near a week. Has in a good measure recovered. Hannah 
was there—arrived a little before the sore broke. Isaac Hitchcock22 was there 
this week—left yesterday. It is now Jan. 7th. In 12 days I shall be sixty years 
old. Hannah is pretty well for her, and your mother tolerably so for her. I am 
pretty well. 


Do tell us all you hear from Leonard. It seems long since we heard from 
him at all. 


Your very affectionate 
Father. 


His father’s persuasive arguments, however, were in vain. John 
Orr stayed on in St. Johnsbury, clerking in a store, and married a Jo- 
cal girl, Julia Snow. He died June 15, 1861. 


Meanwhile, Park Hill had lost its most faithful servant and re- 
spected citizen. While cleaning a well, Rev. Worcester was injured 
when a ladder collapsed. He was an invalid thereafter. His daughter, 
Hannah, with her family, moved into his house to help with his eare. 
He continued to decline, and was eventually confined full time to his 
bed. He died April 20, 1859, and is buried at Park Hill.23 


22 Isaac Brown Hitchcock, an uncle of Worcester’s son-in-law. D. D. Hitchcock, 
was born in February, 1825. Except for the period of the Civil War, Hitchcock de- 
voted his entire life to teaching in Cherokee National public schools and at the 


Cherokee Male Seminary.—Indian Pioneer Hist Grant F i 
Sayan ay eae: r History (Grant Foreman Collection, WPA 


23 Foreman, Park Hill, op. cit., p. 111. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PETROLEUM EXPOSITION AND CONGRESS 


By Fred 8. Clinton, M.D., F.A. 8.C. 


The sponsors and supporters of the International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress sought and secured a useful, self-supporting 
commercial commodity—petroleum,—older than civilization and wide 
as the world, as the object of civic consideration. Petroleum, or 
earth oil, the magic fluid known from time immemorial, has been 
transformed into myriad uses by the ingenuity of modern man. 
practically every human activity of today is dependent upon earth 
oul. 


The famous Drake well in Pennsylvania drilled to a depth of 
sixty-nine feet struck oil in 1859 which marked the beginning of the 
great petroleum industry of today. The oil seeps and springs in 
the Indian Territory, discovered by the Indians in very early days, 
were first reported in the published records in the 1840’s. Lewis 
Ross, a brother of Chief John Ross of the Cherokee Nation, found 
oil in drilling a well for salt, near Salina, Oklahoma, before the War 
between the States. It was said that this well flowed ten barrels a 
day for about a year. The first oil well in Oklahoma was drilled in 
1888, about twelve miles west of Atoka near Clear Boggy, under the 
auspices of the Choctaw Oil and Refining Company which had been 
organized by a group of Choctaws under a law of the General Council 
of the Choctaw Nation in 1884.? 


J. C. W. Bland, M.D., and Fred 8S. Clinton, M.D., drilled the 
first oil and gas well on the Sue A. Bland homestead (NW SE See. 22, 
T. 19 N., R. 12 EH.) adjoining Red Fork, Indian Territory, on June 
25, 1901, and it is still producing.? Our decision to drill here was 
based upon our faith in the development of resources of the Indian 
Territory, the industrial activity and oil interests in Kansas and 
Texas, the allotment of Indian lands, and the establishing of the legal 
right of ownership of property which presented a golden opportunity 
for immediate progress if we could strike oil and secure national 
publicity without delay. We had no lease or leases when we decided 
to make a try by leaps and bounds for instant national publicity. 
This was the first oil and gas discovery well in the Indian Territory, 


1 References used in the compilation of this article include: Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 175th Anniversary Printing (1943), Vol. 22, pp. 540-41; Oklahoma and Mid- 
Continent Oil Field, James O. Jones Co. (1930), pp. 7, 9, 220; Gustav Egloff, 
Earth Oil (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1933), pp. 16, 23, 25. 

2Muriel H. Wright, “First Oil Produced in Oklahoma, 1859,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. IV, No. 4 (December, 1926). 

3 Oklahoma and Mid-Continent Oil Field, loc. cit. 
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now Oklahoma, which was nationally publicized, resulting in the 
rapid industrial development of Tulsa and Oklahoma, and finally 
to establishing Tulsa as the Oil Capital of the World with the great 
International Petroleum Exposition and Congress in this City. 


God supplies resources. Man develops them. Men build cities. 
The population of Tulsa in 1900 was 1390, and in 1948 the city had 
grown to 193,284. 


The Editorial in the issue of the American Saturday Night, Tulsa, 
March 3, 1923, says, ‘‘Earl Sneed, local attorney, is of the opinion 
that Tulsa ought to have an International Petroleum Congress here 
each year, and why not?’’ 


Earl Sneed, who was the first of record to suggest and outline at 
some length a comprehensive and workable program‘ for the organi- 
zation of a great International Petroleum Exposition and Tulsa, said 
that, ‘‘An International Petroleum Exposition and Congress with all 
its side show features would give thrills to the young people, knowl- 
edge to the oil fraternity, opportunity to make world-wide acquaint- 
ance, renew friendships, and firmly establish Tulsa for all time to come 
as the oil center of the entire world.’’ He further insisted that all 
manufacturers of oil field equipment and refinery supplies, and 
all those interested in production and distribution form such an 
organization. 


WHo’s WHo IN THE INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM EXPOSITION For 1923 


Work on Tulsa’s first annual International Petroleum Exposition 
started with an enthusiasm which was bound to sweep the project 
on to brilliant success. Headquarters were established at 212 So. 
Boston, in charge of Edward F. McIntyre, who was engaged by the 
Executive Committee as General Manager. 


A general committee of over seventy-five Tulsans was sub-divided 
into 12 working committees in charge of the following departments: 
Finance, Attractions, Exposition, Convention, Parades and Pageants, 
Transportation, Scientific and Technical Exhibits, Public Safety, 
Auditing, Entertainment, Decorations, and Buildings and Grounds. 
These departments were under the general supervision of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the General Manager. UL. B. Jackson was selected 


4 American Saturday Night, Tulsa, Vol. V, No. 9 (March 3, 1923) pe 2: 
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as President, and J. J. McGraw as Treasurer of the organization.® 


Incorporation of the International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress followed a favorable report of the conventions committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Earl Sneed had advocated the Oil Exposi- 
tion, and President H. O. McClure, and General Secretary, Wm. 
Holden started the preliminary organization which developed the 
General Committee of about 90 representing all organizations con- 
nected with oil industry, local business and civic associations. The 
organization was imcorporated and elected the following officers: 
L. B. Jackson, President; J. M. Hayner, Vice President; W. A. 
Vanderver, Vice President; J. J. McGraw, Treasurer; and Wm. 
Holden, Secretary. These officers and the following: H. O. McClure, 
A. V. Bourque, Alf. G. Haggem, W. A. Melton, J. H. Gardner, and 
T. J. Hartman made up the Board of Directors. 


The Board promptly engaged E. F. McIntyre as General Manager, 
who with a competent staff and constant assistance of the Officers, 
Board and Committees, cooperating resulted in success. The minutes 
or official records of the I.P.E.C. are reported missing or lost. How- 
ever, since some of us believe in proper publicity, there is enough 
recorded of what we did to make history. 


Alva J. Niles, J. E. Crawford and I. E. Cornelius, were desig- 
nated by President Jackson as a Committee to draft plans for a 
permanent organization of the International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress, and after a short deliberation they reported, designating 
E. R. Perry, Vice President of Cosden & Company, as Chairman for 
Tuesday, and W. H. Gray, President of the National Association of 
Independent Oil Producers, as Chairman for Wednesday. A. V. 
Bourque, Secretary of the Association of Natural Gasoline Manu- 
facturers, was made permanent Secretary. This appointment aroused 
general good feeling among the oil men, because Bourque had worked 


5 The following list shows the personnel of the committees: L. D. Armstrong, 
A. L. Beekly, Carl Blackman, A. V. Bourque, O. V. Borden, A. F. Bourne, F. W. 
Bryant, D. E. Buchanan, John Campion, Fred S. Clinton, M. D., O. L. Cordell, E. H. 
Cornelius, A. B. C. Dague, W. E. Espy, C. T. Everett, Charles F. Farren, E. R. 
Filley, T. M. Pariss, N. R. Graham, R. D. Gwynne, J. Burr Gibbons, Frank Glasscock, 
E. Bee Guthrie, R. L. Ginter, H. H. Goddard, J. H. Gardner, J. M. Hayner, William 
Holden, Alf G. Heggem, T. J. Hartman, A. W. Hurley, Frank Hinderliter, Summers 
Hardy, Richard Hughes, A. C. Holmes, W. R. Hamilton, R. P. Humes, L. B. Jack- 
son, Cornelius Kroll, L. E. Kennedy, I. G. Long, W. L. Lewis, C. M. Lemason, J. J. 
McGraw, H. O. McClure, W. A. Melton, P. M. Miskel, Chas., Meyers, Everett Manning, 
J. H. McBirney. D. W. Moffitt, G. L. Matson, R. L. McFarland, T. F. Mayer, C. M. 
Murray, H. E. McElroy, J. S. McKelvey, Hollis P. Porter, Asa E. Ramsey, I. G. 
Rosser, E. A. Richards, Ralph C. Riley, Harold E. Roe, W. R. Ritchie, Harry Smith, 
iA Pa Eels Tucker, J. A. Udden, W. A. Vanderver, M. M. Valerius, E. H. 
Wiet, Allan Whiteside, J. S. Warren, W. M. Welch, J. E. Minger, John Zink. 

See necrology by Robert L. Williams, “Lewis aD Jackson,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1946), 

6 The Tulsa Spirit, Chamber of Commerce, Val. 1x. No. 12 (October, 1923), 
pp. 1-4, 8, 10-12, 15. 
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tirelessly in perfecting the Knights of the Derrick, an organization 


that strives to provide a home for the superannuated. 


About October 1, 1923, President L. B. Jackson appointed a 
committee to investigate rain insurance, with full authority to decide 
and act. The Committee, Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Chairman, R. F. Mac- 
Arthur and E. B. Lawson, decided on insurance.’ On the last day 
for placing the insurance the Chairman was unable to locate the other 
members of the Committee, so visited Edward F. McIntyre, General 
Manager of the Exposition and found an extra amount of $1800 in 
the Treasury. He gave a schedule of the dates and hours and ordered 
the rain insurance. The General Manager demanded, and the Chair- 
man gave, a written order. ‘‘Why?’’ he asked. The General Manager 
answered, ‘‘If it is a success, I take the credit, if it is a failure, you 
take the blame, and catch ‘Hullabaloo!’ ”’ 


The rains came in torrents. More than $10,000 dollars insurance 
was collected. All bills were paid, which saved the Exposition and 
established the courage, confidence, and conviction that with coopera- 
tion and work, succeeding self-supporting I.P.E.’s were assured in 
Tulsa. 


Kine PETROLEUM OPENS OIL SHOW 


‘‘In actual life every great enterprise begins with and takes its 
first forward step in faith.’’—Schlegel. 


Tulsa, long heralded as the Oil Capital of the World, on Monday, 
October 8th, 1923, took positive ways of proving to the oil men of 
this country and visiting oil men from other lands that her claim 
was justified. 


The International Petroleum Exposition and Congress, the dream 
of a Tulsan, organized and constructed by Tulsa citizens, and sup- 
ported by oil men from all over the country, was formally opened 
under the most auspicious circumstances surrounding any previous 
convention ever staged in Tulsa. It was held in Convention Hall with 
the adjacent streets used for the exhibits. 


The friendly and cooperative attitude of the officials, and em- 
ployees of Frisco Lines made the entire journey of the King and his 
attendants from the west to the International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress safe and comfortable, arriving at Tulsa on time. King 
Petroleum and his retinue had received much advance information 
about the wonderful work in finishing the Exposition in six months.8 
Colorful, gracious, dignified and distinguished, the king was an 
inspiration to all and a great thrill to the vast welcoming and ex- 
pectant throng meeting the Royal Train. 


T National Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio, Vol. XV, No. 42 (October Lie 
1923), pp. 22-32. 


8 Tulsa Daily World, Vol. XVIII, October 9, 1923, p. 1. 
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. As Mayor Herman F. Newblock stepped upon the private car of 
King Petroleum, Dr. Fred S. Clinton introduced the visiting monarch 
as follows: 


I would that I could speak with brevity as becomes such an occasion 
as this of the Kingdom of Tulsa, my native home. This magic and match- 
less city has accepted the challenge of destiny and decided to build the most 
magnificent metropolis of the oil world. It is now my honor and pleasure 
to present to his Royal Majesty, King Petroleum, Mr. L. B. Jackson, President 
of the International Petroleum Exposition and Congress. 


Mr. Jackson introduced the Mayor to the King and then the 
monarch was escorted to his Royal Float and driven to the Exposition 
grounds with the Exposition band playing, ‘‘Yes we have no 
bananas.”’ 


President Jackson’s talk was brief, following the impressive 
prayer by Rev. C. W. Kerr, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
who has seen Tulsa grow from a little village to a thriving metropolis 
during his twenty-one years residence here. Upon the special train 
and at Convention Hall, King Petroleum was attended by two hand- 
some pages, Roger, son of H. W. Randolph, of 218 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, and Richard, son of C. W. Simmons, of 1537 South Owasso 
Avenue. 


Visitors PrAIss SHOW 


Thousands of oil men were in Tulsa, enjoying the Exposition, 
and thousands were expected on the succeeding days, of what oil men 
present unreservedly declared the most magnificent oil exposition 
ever attempted.® 


King Petroleum in the person of Judge 8. H. King of Tulsa, 
who made a distinguished looking monarch, formally opened the Ex- 
position shortly before eleven o’clock Monday morning, was royally 
greeted by Tulsans and visitors when he arrived by special train at 
nine-forty-five a.m., and was given an ovation befitting a King, at 
the conclusion of his short, but appropriate talk at Convention Hall. 
King Petroleum said in part: 


I have long known that Tulsa was the Oil Capital but as my royal 
train approached your city I was amazed and pleased to note the great 
progress that has been made in recent years. The towering office build- 
ings, housing Tulsa’s leading oil concerns, and wide and well kept streets 
and thoroughfares, and the air of hospitality so openly displayed upon 
every face, made me feel happy that I was permitted to pay the Capital a 
visit. 

I want to thank the officers of the International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress for this beautiful scepter, assuring me that my reign over 
Tulsa will be a happy and pleasant one. I want to commend the officers 
of the Exposition for the wonderful exhibition of the art and science of 
oil drilling to be seen at this Exposition. 


9 Oil and Gas Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 20 (Tulsa, October 11, 1923), pp. 24, 25, 
28, 29. 
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After the conclusion of the formal program and King Petroleum 
had closed his reception, he left and soon afterward appeared on the 
grounds as a spectator. 


The Tulsa Tribune, 92 pages in 7 sections, October 7, 1923, 
carries a streamer on top of its front page, ‘‘Come to the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition in Tulsa, October 8-14.’’ It also 
presents an excellent picture of King Petroleum, and the program 
for Sunday, the 7th, and Monday, the 8th. Over a third of the 
front page is devoted to the Exposition and page 15B is given over 
to the I.P.E. programs and excellent pictures of each of the 9 floats 
used in the oil parade. Each float typifies some part of the world 
history of oil since it was discovered by the Hindu fire worshipers 
and was designed by Herbert Barnard, Director of the pageant, and 
constructed under his supervision. The finest horses were secured 
by Ed Chastain for motive power. Four black horses for the King’s 
float, drivers and footmen all wore uniforms, white hats and badges. 


Four white horses drew the Queen’s float and four gray horses 
were used for the float of the Duchesses. The floats in the Wednesday 
parade were manned by high school students under the direction of 
Miss Isabel Ronan, Tulsa High School Director of Dramatics. They 
portrayed the parts of slaves and other characters in the Burmese 
floats, and the transportation and early drilling floats. 


RECEPTION 


Embarking on world-wide mission by inviting distinguished per- 
sons from many civilized countries, the need for diplomacy was felt, 
and the woman power was called.!¢ The women have more natural 
tact, skill or shrewdness in conducting any affair, especially where 
social amenity and creature comfort might enter the problem. 


Some Sooian Exposition Events 


Mrs. Fred 8. Clinton was named Chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, the formal reception to be held at the Country Club 
from 9 to 11 p.m., Tuesday, October 9, 1923. Final plans were made 
at the home of Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, October 2.11 The following 
heads of sub-committees were formed: Music, Mrs. F. B. Dillard, 
Mrs. H. C. Ashby; Refreshments, Mrs. Dan J. Davidson, Mrs. R. P. 
Brewer, Mrs. Grant Case Stebbins; Decorations, Mrs. J. M. Gillette, 
Mrs. H. C. Ashby, Mrs. Clinton Moore. 


The Queen’s Ball was held at the Country Club, Saturday, 
October 13, 1923. The guests were greeted in the front drawing- 
room by Mrs. J. R. Cole, J. M. Gillette, A. T. Allison and Miss Sara 


10 Tulsa Daily World, Vol. XVIII, October 14, 1923. 

11 Mrs. Fred M. (Jane Heard) Clinton held the honor and responsibility of 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress, for the years 1923, 1924, 1925. 7 


CLINTON (Jane Heard) 


FRED S. 


MRS. 
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Davidson who presented them to the receiving line just inside the 
south drawing-room where Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, stood at the head of the line. Those in the 
line were Mr. and Mrs. L. B. J ackson, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hayner, 
Dr. Fred Severs Clinton, King Petroleum (in real life Judge S. H. 
King) Miss McDonald, Jennie Yerger King. Distinguished visitors 
in the line were Senor Don Francisco Sanchez Latour, Minister from 
Guatemala; Dr. Samiago F. Bedoya, Secretary of the Peruvian Em- 
bassy at Washington, D. C., Dr. Anagastasia, representing Rumania; 
Rear Admiral J. K. Robison, of United States Navy; Doctor and 
Mrs. Lasso from the Mexican Government; T. C. Chu, of the National 
Geological Survey of China; Lucio Baldo, representing Venezuela; 
C. E. Steel, President of National Gas and Petroleum Association of 
Canada; and H. Hollesen of New York City, representing Hugo 
Stinnes of the German Government. 


When the guests had passed the receiving line they were further 
welcomed and entertained by Mesdames George Williamson, Dan 
Davisson, Harry C. Ashby, F. B. Dillard, R. P. Brewer, H. N. Cole, 
Grant Case Stebbins, Clinton Moore, Charles E. Bush and Frank H. 
Greer. In the ballroom they were received by Mesdames W. N. Sill, 
A. V. Bourque, E. P. Harwell, H. L. Farris, Pat Malloy, Frank Breene, 
Thomas Chestnut, C. B. Gump, W. L. Kistler, Waite Phillips, Lee 
Clinton, L. E. Cahill, L. P. Wallis, Leal F. Duncan and Miss Leola 
Kiser, who led the way to the derricks and tanks, from which flowed 
punch, presided over by Misses Naomi Brown, Irene Buell, Ann 
Kennedy, Jane Robinson, Dorothy Vensel, Alice Strouvelle, Nell 
Cook, Mary Sill Cartwright, Margaret Kerr, and Margaret Lamb. 


The dining room was supervised by young society matrons, in- 
cluding Mesdames R. Otis McClintock, Valjean W. Biddison, John L. 
Shakely, S. C. Canary, and Lester Gillespie, who were assisted by 
Mesdames Charles I. Hannis, Mary Sill Pierce, John Rogers and Ralph 
Berry, and Mrs. Margaret Hagler, Leona Galbreath, Margaret Moran, 
Betty Brewer, Clephane Wertzberger, Fanny Land, Dorcas Mce- 
Connell, Louise Stebbins, Marian McClintock, Dorothy McBirney, 
Thelma Kennedy, Tooka Campbell, Mary Clay Williams and Norma 
Campbell. 


Queen Petrolia set up her reign early in the week of the Congress. 
The six Duchesses chosen for the Queen were Misses May Reisling, 
Rosalind Hollow, Katherine Gavin, Lillian Randall, Cordelia Ann 
Kennedy, Nellie Cook. Two little pages were selected: Misses Helen 
Louise Avery and Arline Wyatt. Miss Dorothy Vensel, daughter of 
Verne Vensel, a Tulsa oil operator, was Queen of the International 
Petroleum Exposition and Congress, October, 1923. 


Editor James McIntyre, still living in Tulsa, wrote in The Oul 
and Gas Journal, describing the 1923 International Petroleum Ex- 
position and Congress as ‘‘Greatest of its kind’’: 
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At this writing, Wednesday, the exposition is on its third day. Over 
two hundred exhibitors are showing the most complete line of oil country 
goods ever assembled. The show is a success. There are men in Tulsa 
from every oil field in the United States and many others interested in the 
refining and marketing of oil from non-producing states. The opening 
day’s crowd numbered over 5000. Tuesday’s attendance greatly exceeded 
this and it is expected the daily attendance will steadily grow. Oil com- 
panies having their headquarters in Tulsa, when the magnitude of the show 
and the educational benefits to be derived from it were brought home to 
their officials, immediately made arrangements to have their superintendents 
and field operatives of lesser authority devote a part of the week in a 
study of the multitudinous things on exhibition as well as the scientific 
discoveries of the United States Bureau of Mines, The Geological Survey and 
Technical societies. 


On the opening day the interest was so great it was nearly midnight 
before the last visitor left the grounds, and the same interest was shown 
by the larger crowd on Tuesday night. 


The most surprised and enthusiastic of all were the exhibitors them- 
selves. Many of these have said that this was the greatest exposition the 
oil and gas industry had ever known. 


The Publicity Department of the International Petroleum Ex- 
position in 1940, congratulating Earl Sneed on fortunate and valu- 
able pioneer planning recommendation, said, ‘‘What Sneed’s eyes 
saw were a few pieces of oil industry equipment, of which the manu- 
facturers were most proud. What his imagination visioned can be 
seen today in the $750,000.00 plant of the I.P.E., covering 25 acres 
southeast of the city.’’* Total value, 1948, three million dollars. 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Advance publicity described the plans for the great Silver Anni- 
versary celebration of the International Petroleum Exposition and 
Congress in 1948: 


The International Petroleum Exposition and Congress will celebrate 
its Silver Anniversary in the recently enlarged 15-acre plant where almost 
2000 exhibitors will display equipment costing more than one hundred 
million dollars. An anticipated attendance of over 225,000 visitors and 
delegates from thirty-three countries and the United States will see dem- 
onstrations of wartime and post-war progress in petroleum machinery 
methods, processes and equipment for exploration, drilling, production, 
transportation, refining and marketing divisions of the oil industry. The 
enlarged Hall of Science, with the world’s most complete collection of 
technical and scientific exhibits, will tell the complete story of petroleum. 
Hstablished in 1923, the 1.P.H. will commemorate its 25th year of service 
to more than 34,000 individual concerns of all sizes, and to 1,250,000 
people who make their living in the progressive petroleum industry. 


The exposition occupies two blocks on Boulder avenue, and three blocks 
on Brady avenue and in addition large vacant lots were utilized for the 
display of very heavy machinery and for the derricks where drilling opera- 
tions were under way. All the buildings are of steel construction. A 
separate structure of large dimensions houses the scientific, technical and 
historical displays. Convention Hall, with a seating capacity of 3000 people, 


12].P.E. Silver Anniversary, Personal Letter, February 12, 1923. 
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is used for meetings of the congress and other events, and for the hippo- 
drome performances. 


Enthusiasm and the best of feeling marks the exposition. It has been 
the meeting place of many old friends whose business or occupation ordin- 
arily has kept them wide apart, and the renewal of old friendships has been 
one of the fine things in connection with the big show. It has brought manu- 
facturer and purchaser together intimately and created personal friendships 
which heretofore had only been extended to the goods the one made and 
the other bought. 


Tue Next Om Exposirion!® 


Plans already are being made for a greater and probably longer Inter- 
national Petroleum Hxposition and Congress, W. G. Skelly, IPE president, 
announced Saturday. 


The record-breaking silver anniversary IPE [1948] which played host 
to more than 300,000 visitors was reviewed at a special executive committee 
meeting. 


The keynote of our meeting was one of perfecting plans to render 
still greater service to almost 35,000 concerns of all sizes and the 1,500,000 
or more people who make their living in the petroleum industry,” said 
Skelly. 


The IPE chief said exact dates of the next exposition will be announced 
soon. 


Some Favor 1950 SHow 


Skelly said hundreds of exhibitors who helped make the 1948 exposition 
a success are eager for another oil show in 1950. But, he explained, “the 
oil company personnel who attended the exposition are the ones who make 
the show a profitable investment for exhibitors.” 


“We've just commemorated 25 years of useful and profitable service to 
the industry. The next exposition must be of greater service than any 
other that has gone before.” 


The Tulsa oil man and civic leader pointed out that newspaper editors 
and trade journal publishers have said the 1948 oil show was without 
question the world’s finest and most complete exposition of equipment and 
services used in the industry. 


Turning to the advisability of extending the next exposition beyond the 
eight days of the 1948 show, Skelly said: “The logic of affording oil com- 
panies additional days for staggering the attendance of executives and em- 
ployes who must keep the wheels of industry turning while the show goes 
on was clear to many of our 1948 exhibitors.” 


In a recent mail survey of 1948 exposition exhibitors’ sentiment on future 
expositions of 10, 12, and 15 days has indicated more than half of the firms 
exhibiting this year favored a longer show for future years. Out of 400 
firms queried by mail, 268 replied with votes for a longer show. 


One has a sense of deep regret to have to ration the history of 
so important an event as the beginning of the International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, the early records of which are reported 


13 Tulsa Daily World, Vol. XLIU, June 6, 1948, p. 1. 
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lost.14 Yet for those who had a part in the beginning of this great 
organization, I want to express pride in that we had faith in our 
objective, confidence in ourselves, and the courage to do and dare in 
the first development of oil in Tulsa County. 


14Hon. William Grove Skelly was elected President of the International Pe- 


troleum Exp: ition and Congress in 1924, and succeeding years to the present 
(1949). He has been a marvellous manager and president in the development of 
this greatest exposition in the progress of petroleum industry in the world. 

The following Tulsa newspapers and periodicals published much valuable in- 
formation about the International Petroleum Exposition and Congress in 1923: 

TheTulsa Daily World and Tulsa Daily Tribune, May to January, 1923. 

The Tulsa Spirit, Vol. IX, January to August, 1923. 

The American Saturday Night, Tulsa, Vol. V, June to September, 1923, 
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NECROLOGY 
ANNA MAY WILKERSON CANTON 
1867—1948 


Annie May Wilkerson Canton, the daughter of William H. and Julia A. 
Wilkerson, was born May 1, 1867, in Metamora, Woodford County, Illinois. 
She passed away on September 3, 1948, at Guthrie, Oklahoma, and interment 
was by the side of her husband and her daughter, Ruby, in Fairlawn Cemetery 
Oklahoma City. Mrs. Canton is survived by a sister, Nancy W. Stevens 
(Mrs. A. W.), of Buffalo, Wyoming.1 


Annie May Wilkerson was married to Frank M. Canton on January 21, 
1885, at Big Horn, Johnson County, Wyoming. Soon afterward the young con- 
ple established their first home at Buffalo in the same county. They moved to 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, in 1892, two years later to Pawnee, and subsequent- 
ly lived at different times in Perry, Guthrie, and Edmond, Oklahoma. They 
were the parents of two daughters: Ruby and Helen who died at the age of 
three years. 


As wife and homemaker in Wyoming and Oklahoma, Mrs. Canton knew 
firsthand many exciting incidents in territorial history, and experienced 
many tense moments in her husband’s wide and varied career. This tribute to 
her memory would be incomplete without brief mention of that picturesque 
pioneer, Frank M. Canton, and of their daughter, Ruby, who served twenty 
years on the faculty of Central State College at Hdmond. 


Frank M. Canton was well known as the Adjutant General of the Nation- 
al Guard of Oklahoma, appointed to this position directly after Statehood in 
1907, by Charles N. Haskell, the first Governor of Oklahoma. A native of Vir- 
ginia, he had gone as a child with his parents to Texas, and later worked as 
a cowboy on one of the first cattle drives north up the Chisholm Trail through 
the Indian Territory to Abilene, Kansas, in 1869. His work in charge of cattle 
drives later took him farther west, and his career as a peace officer began 
with his appointment as deputy sheriff in Custer County, Montana, while em- 
ployed as field inspector for the Wyoming Stock Raisers’ Association with 
headquarters at Miles City, Montana, during a “cattle rustlers’ war” in that 
region. He settled at Buffalo in 1880, was elected sheriff of Johnson County in 
1882, and was re-elected in 1884. Shortly after the opening of the Cherokee 
Outlet, he came to Pawnee where he was commissioned deputy sheriff by 
Frank Lake, first elected sheriff of Pawnee County, Oklahoma Territory, who 
had formerly served as a deputy under Sheriff Canton in Wyoming. During 
the gold rush to the Klondike in 1897, Canton went to Alaska in the employ 
of the North American Trading and Transportation Company with headquar- 
ters at Circle City where he was appointed Deputy United States Marshal. On 
his return to the States two years later, he accompanied a Government re- 
lief train to China with supplies for the Americans during the Boxer uprising. 
Back again to Oklahoma in 1900, he again served as deputy in hunting down 
criminals and outlaw gangs, in which work he was associated with many well 
known peace officers, including Charles F. Colcord, Chris Madsen, Pat Nag- 
le, Bill Tilghman, H. D. Nix, and Bill Fossett. General Canton served with 


1 Acknowledgments are due Mrs. John R. Williams, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and Mrs. Rose Chism, Bookkeeper 
in the Office of the State Treasurer, personal friends of Mrs. Annie M. Canton, in 
securing her family data for the compilation of this necrology. 
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honor in his position at the head of the National Guard of Oklahoma in the 
three succeeding administrations of Governors Charles N. Haskell, Lee Cruce, 
and Robert L. Williams, until failing health caused his retirement.2 


Ruby Canton, a beautiful and talented young woman who had specializ- 
ed in music under the instruction of Rudolph Ganz in Chicago, continued her 
college courses, and was appointed Librarian at Central State Normal School 
at Edmond, by Governor Haskell in 1908. Subsequently she studied in the 
Library School of the University of Chicago, and upon her return to her post 
at Edmond, was the first to teach library science in Oklahoma. She studied 
further during summer vacation at different times in Columbia University, 
Pittsburgh University, and Carnegie Tech at Pittsburgh, and traveled aboard 
in 1926. She was an active member of the American Library Association in the 
state, and served as President of the Librarian’s department in the Oklahoma 
Educational Association before her death in 1928. A special collection of 
books in Evans Hall at Central State College is known as the Ruby Canton 
Library, and a beautiful stained glass window has been dedicated to her mem- 
ory in Central’s proposed “Y” Chapel of Song at Edmond. 


After the loss of Ruby, Mrs. Canton began her own work in the public 
service of the State. She was a devoted member of the Christian Science 
Church and of the Eastern Star. She was appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society on November 15, 1930, as guide in the 
splendid new Historical Building, a position that she held continuously for 
over fifteen years until failing health caused her retirement. Her command- 
ing presence and her never failing interest, enthusiasm, and knowledge of the 
Museum exhibits on* Oklahoma history made her especially fitted for her 
work in the Historical Society. Hundreds of thousands of visitors from over 
the state, the nation, and foreign countries to the halls of the Historical 
Building during her long service will always remember Annie M. Canton’s 
striking personality and the fine welcome she extended in the work that she 
loved, to the honor of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


—By Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Oklahoma City 


2The autobiography of Frank M. Canton was published sthumousl 
F rontier Trails, edited by Edward Everett Dale, of the Depameiet Hiner ie 
University of Oklahoma (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930). 
A memorial tribute to General Frank M. Canton, by Adjutant General Charles F. 
Barrett, appeared in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 4 (December, 1927), p. 422. 
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FIRST POSTOFFICES IN OKLAHOMA—ERRATA 


The following should be entered as corrections in ‘‘First Post- 


offices In Oklahoma,’’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume X XVI, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1948) : 


Page 


190 
192 


Postof fice L 


Braidwood 

Substitute Pocahontas for Pocohontas in the text. 
Campbell 

Name changed to Gore 22 October 1909. 
Caston 

Substitute Pocahontas for Pocohontas in the text. 
Gore 

Name changed to Gore 22 October 1909. 
Sageeyah 

Correct spelling is Sageeyah. 
Reno City 

Discontinued effective 13 April 1899. 


—George H. Shirk. 


Oklahoma City 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OCTOBER 28, 1948 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, October 28, 1948, with Dr. Hmma Hstill-Harbour, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members pre-— 
sent: Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Hon. George L. Bow- 
man, Dr. B. BE. Dale, Judge R. A. Hefner, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Dr. I. N. Me- 
Cash, Hon. J. B. Milam, Hon. R. M. Mountcastle, Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Hon. 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary. 


Mr. Zack Miller, Jr. was introduced. He requested that a pair of steer 
horns which had been loaned to the Historical Society several years ago be 
returned to him. Hon. R. M. Mountcastle made the motion that the horns be 
delivered to the proper person upon presentation of credentials. Hon. George 
L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary presented to the Society a portrait of Mr. Jens Holmboe of 
Oklahoma City, the gift of the Holmboe family who were introduced to the 
Board. Dr. Evans pointed out in his remarks that Mr. Holmboe in former — 
years had been given by the Board of Directors the task of building the State 
Historical Building. 


The President reported on the action of the Hxecutive Committee in July 
1948 relative to the budget. for the Historical Society for the next biennium. A 
motion was made by Hon. George L. Bowman that the budget report be ac- 
cepted. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion and it passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the need of a flag pole for the historical build- 
ing. The President appointed Judge Robert A. Hefner and the Secretary as a 
committee to investigate the matter of securing a flag pole for the historical 
building. 


The Secretary reported that the Society is in need of a new mimeograph 
machine. Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that an electrical machine 
be purchased for the sum of $500.00. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary introduced Mrs. John Shartel of Oklahoma City who pre- 
sented to the Society a portrait of her husband, John Shartel. Judge Robert 
A. Hefner made the motion that the portrait of the late John Shartel be ac- 
cepted with thanks. Mrs. John R. Williams seconded the motion which passed 
unanimously. 


Dr. H. HE. Dale presented to the Society the following books written by 
him: “The Food of the Frontier”, “Medical Practices on the Frontier,” 
“Speech of the Pioneers”, “Wood and Water: Twin Problems of the Prairie 
Plains’, and “History of Oklahoma”. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made the motion that the books presented by Dr. 
E. E. Dale be accepted with thanks. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the mo- 
tion which passed unanimously. 
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In making the motion Mrs. Moore paid tribute to the long service and 
high standing of Dr. Dale among the authors and writers of the State. She 
expressed an earnest hope that his life be placed where he would offer to 
the State and Nation more of the history of Oklahoma. In this sentiment all 
of the Board concurred. 


The President reported relative to the Robert M. Jones farm owned by 
the Society which is now rented by Mr. BH. Nash of Hugo for the sum of $100 
per year. Hon. R. M. Mountcastle made the motion that the Secretary be 
authorized to contact some responsible person in Durant to make an investiga- 
tion relative to this matter and suggest the proper procedure to be taken by 
the Society in the renting of this farm. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. Carl Sweezy was introducted by Dr. Evans who pointed out the his- 
torical significance and worth of his work. Dr. Evans asked the Board to pass 
upon a special picture by Mr. Sweezy. A committee composed of Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, and Dr. I. N. McCash was appointed to pass upon the 
picture. The committee met and the purchase was made. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made his report as a member of the Art Committee. 
It was as follows: “As Chairman of the Art Committee and hanging pictures, 
the placing of the pictures and portraits in this building has presented a ser- 
ious question as to the presentation by outside individuals, and the accept- 
ance of portraits by the Committee and the Board of Directors, and for the 
purpose of clarifying the matter, I present.to the Board of Directors the fol- 
lowing rules and regulations to be adopted by the Board and to be the basis 
upon which to rest future actions of the Art Committee and the hanging of 
pictures: 


(1) No picture or portrait will be accepted and placed upon 
the walls of this Institution until accepted by the ma- 
jority of said committee meeting together for such ac- 
tion. 

(2) The presentation of portraits to be placed in the gal- 
leries must be made upon the understanding that the 
portraits or pictures will not be accepted until the whole 
committee, or the majority, has met and passed upon it. 
and it will be subject to the future actions of the Board 
of Directors. 'This statement will be issued in writ- 
ing to those who have presented pictures or portraits. 

(3) The hanging of portraits will be subject to the decision 

" of the Curator of the Museum, Chairman of the Art 
Committee, and the Secretary. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that Article 1 of said rules and 
regulations offered be amended to read: 


The committee shall present to the Board their recommendations on all 
yictures or objects to be presented whether approved or disapproved, and the 
Board of Directors shall have final decision. 


Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The President appointed Hon. George L. Bowman to serve as a member 
xf the Art Committee. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was introduced to the Board. 
Je stated that one of his activities was that of collecting stamps; that he will 
oon present to the Historical Society a sheet and samples of the first stamp 
ver issued from Oklahoma, a 14 cent Indian head stamp issued at Muskogee 
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in 1922, a sheet and samples of the Indian Centennial stamp issued at Musko- 
gee on October 15, 1948, and a sheet and samples of the Will Rogers stamp to 
be issued at Claremore on November 4, 1948. Hon George L. Bowman made 
the motion that the gift of stamps from Judge Cole be accepted with thanks. 
Mrs. John R. Williams seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the great need of the Historical Society for a 
piano for the auditorium and read a letter from the Jenkins Music Company, 
Oklahoma City, relative to a used Everett Grand Piano, and said purchase be 
made out of the private funds. The President earnestly urged the purchase of 
a first class piano. Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and an outstanding musician examine the Everett piano men- 
tioned, and if found to be in good condition as stated by the Jenkins Music 
Company, that said piano be purchased for the lowest sum possible. Hon. iBi, 
L. Muldrow seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented to the Society for Mr. William A. Maur- 
er, a Kiowa Pictograph painted by an Indian and once the property of Mr. 
Neal Evans, Post Sutler at Fort Reno, on the condition that it will be framed 
and exhibited. Mrs. Williams made a motion that the pictograph be framed 
and exhibited. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the motion and it passed unanim- 
ously. 


The Secretary reported that Mr. C. Fritz Hoelzer of New York, an art 
eritic and restorer of portraits, had examined the portraits in the Museum 
and had reported that the Miller picture and a few others should be cleaned 
as they are molding; some of them under the frames. He stated that the In- 
dian picture by Miller had increased in value and that now it was worth some 
$80,000 to $100,000. He further stated that the portraits of John Ross and his 
wife were rated at some $10,000. The Secretary asked the Board for the priv- 
ilege of having these portraits cleaned and that Mr. Hoelzer be given the work 
at $1.00 per square foot to be paid out of the private funds. Judge Robert A. 
Hefner made the motion that this be done. It was seconded by Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn and passed unanimously. 


The Secretary presented the following list 0? applicants for membership: 

LIFE: Dr. H. T. Ballentine, Muskogee; Thomas E. Berry, Stillwater; 
Tams Bixby, Jr., Muskogee; Charles W. Grimes, Tulsa; N. G. Henthorne Tul- 
sa; Wash E. Hudson, Tulsa; #. Fred Johnson, Tulsa; Donald S. Kennedy 
Oklahoma City; W. L. Kistler, Jr., Tulsa; Edward C. Lawson, Tulsa; A W. 
Lefeber, Muskogee; R. Otis McClintock, Tulsa; Charles W. Mandler Musko- 
gee; Villard Martin, Tulsa; Benjamin Mossman, Tulsa; H. H. Ogden, Musko- 
gee; Mrs. L. F. Rooney, Muskogee; A. C. Trumbo, Muskogee; John Vv Tully 
Oklahoma City; Howard J. Whitehill, Tulsa. ‘ 


ANNUAL: Michael Lee Arnold, Cambridge, Mass.: Mrs. i 
Atherton, Red Rock; Floyd W. Ball, Webbers Falls; Maury G. pane 
gee; Oris L. Barney, Anadarko; Merrill S. Bernard, Tulsa; Mrs. R E Berry 
Oklahoma City, Mrs. Edward O. Blake, Riverton, Kansas: John E. Board- 
man, Oklahoma City; John L. Boland, Caddo; Loren Boles, Broken Arrow; 
Mrs. Corra B. Bollinger, Tyrone; C. C. Boren, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Fair B 
Boyett, Oklahoma City, Ralph B. Brainard, Claremore; Mrs. Harl A Brown, 
Jr., Houston, Texas; Floyd R. Bull, Oklahoma City; Charles Colcord Callahan, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Herbert D. Canfied, Oklahoma City; John B Cheadle, 
Norman; Mrs. Dianna Childers, Phoenix, Ariz.; Elmer G. Dahlgren Okla- 
homa City; Gilbert W. Daney, Atoka; BE. L. Dawson, Wirt; Olivia De Hav- 
illand, Beverly Hills, Calif.; D. J. Donahoe, Jr., Ponca City: EKuen D. Bllis 
Erick; Paul N. Frame, Ardmore; Mrs. Blanche E. Freeman Grove: Tom Gal- 
vin, Pawhuska; Wallace W. Gates, Durant; John A. Goodall, Stilwell: Nell 
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Jane Guthrie, Norman; Mrs. Stella Halit, Washington, D. C.; Ellis T. Ham- 
mett, Lindsay; John P. Hammett, Bartlesville; Carl F. Hansen, Hugo; Ver- 
nie EH. Harris, Elk City; Dr. G. E. Hartshorne, Tulsa; Mrs. J. H. Henderson, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Mrs. Roger M. Hewitt, Austin, Texas; Dr. J. R. Hin- 
shaw, Norman; Dr. J. Raymond Hinshaw, Oxford, England; Garland A. Hill, 
Shawnee; J. Wilford Hill, Cherokee; Mrs. J. M. Hobgood, Farmville, N. C.; 
Dr. J. Andrew Holly, Stillwater; Thomas P. Holt, Ada; P. W. Holtzendorff, 
Claremore; Frank Wilton Jones, Oklahoma City; M. M. Karn, Shattuck; Jo- 
seph J. Keenan, Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. L. Kezer, Stillwater; W. C. King, Nor- 
man; T. C. Knoop, Canton; Mrs. J. Randolph Krepps, Shawnee; B. A. Larson, 
Oklahoma City; Don. R. Libertore, Oklahoma City; D. B. Loucks, Newkirk; 
Tom D. McKeown, Ada; Mrs. L. J. Martin, Cushing; Clyde Matthews, El 
Reno; Robert W. Maupin, Oklahoma City; L. D. Melton, Oklahoma City; 
Grover C. Mitchell, Lubbock, Texas; Mrs. J. C. Molder, Sulphur; Edward H. 
Moler, Oklahoma City; O. M. Martin, Dalias, Texas; Mrs. C. W. Morrison, 
Bartlesville; Johnston Murray, Okla. City; Boss Ira Neff Hardesty; Rev. 
William Neff, Tulsa; Charles R. Nesbitt, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Grider Penick, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. M. F. Pierce, Gotebo; Randall Pitman, Shawnee; Mrs. 
Paul Powell, Ponca City; Otis H. Presson, Seminole; Dr. W. E. Price, Jr., 
Oklahoma City; Theodore Pruitt, Anadarko; Dr. Paul T. Powell, Ponca City; 
Clyde V. Reasor, Bartlesville; Mrs. Lella Reed, Oklahoma City; James E. 
Reinhardt, Tulsa; Jim A. Rinehart, El] Reno; Donald W. Robe, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Texas; Mrs. Opal F. Robertson, Pemberton, N. J.; Paul E. Rowsey, Musko- 
gee; George W. Selinger, Tulsa; John S. Severson, Tulsa; Mrs. M. C. Shank, 
Glenview, Ill.; Charles Skalnik, Tulsa; Carter Smith, Tulsa; Oscar Smith, 
Henryetta; Mace Spangler, Oklahoma City; R. K. Stearman, Mora, Mo.; Mike 
Steinel, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Marshall Steves, San Antonio, Texas; Floyd 
Suagee, Oklahoma City; R. B. Thomas, Muskogee; Claude V. Thompson, Ada; 
Harold P. Thompson, Bartlesville; Dr. Milton K. Thompson, Muskogee; 
Charles C. Tilghman, Oklahoma City; Priscilla Utterback, Durant; W. E. Ut- 
terback, Durant; Lydia Vacin, Washington D. C.; Mrs. A. R. Wallace, Ada; 
N. J. Washington, Sand Springs; Mrs.; R. J. Wheeler, Wynnewood; William 
P. Wilkerson, Los Angeles, Calif.; George T. Wilkinson, Hitchcock; C. B. 
Williams, Choctaw; Tom Z. Wright Woodward, and George H. Young, El 
Reno. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that each be elected and receiv- 
ed as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. Judge Rob- 
ert A. Hefner seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Dr. Evans reported that Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Director, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, had send in something like $500.00 worth of Life memberships. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that Mrs. Buell be thanked for se- 
curing these Life memberships. Hon. George L. Bowman seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported the following gifts had been received: 


Accordion presented by Mrs. A. W. Boyd; hand painted smoking set and 
shaving mug, presented by Mrs. Anna B. Korn; document memoralizing Mil- 
ton W. Reynolds, presented by Miss Susan Reynolds; pen used by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he signed the bill that admitted Oklahoma as a State, present- 
ed by Mrs. E. B. Huston; Japanese invasion money, presented by M. Sst. 
James A. Novey, U. S. Army; five very old Masonic Jewels brought from 
England presented by Charles H. Bunting; campaign button with Judge Will- 
iams picture, used when he was running for Governor, presented by George 
L. Bowman; booklet; Masonic memorial to Will Rogers, containing a picture 
of the Scottish Rite Class of which he was a member, presented by H. L. 
Muldrow; Document, a letter written by P. H. Sheridan, presented by Claude 
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BE. Hensley; Japanese walking cane, presented by E. J. McClendon; docu- 
ments, letters, newspaper clippings, ledger page, presented by Mrs. James 
Brazell; shoe worn by work oxen, presented by Mrs. James Brazell; vest part 
of a uniform worn by the Indian police, presented by Peter Maytubby, Jr., 
eleven Chinese vases presented to the D. A. R. room by Mrs. Festus Carruth- 
ers; one assault gas mask, five flame-throwers, sixteen decontaminating ap- 
paratus, sixteen chemical cylinders, sixteen gas masks, three practise mortar 
shells presented by the Department of the Army; four Cherokee Hymn books, 
printed in Cherokee by the Dwight Mission Press, type used by the press pre- 
sented by the Dwight Mission; Korean Woman’s costume, presented by Mrs. 
Opal F. Robertson. 


The following pictures have been received: 


A miniature of Mrs. Leon C. Phillips, presented by Mrs. Phillips; The 
Birth of Our Country, presented by Judge R. L. Williams; Coal Mine in The 
Indian Territory, presented by Mrs. O. W. Largent; four pictures of the Tul- 
sa Hospital, presented by Dr. Fred S. Clinton; group picture including Pat 
Hurley and Dr. Clinton, presented by Dr. Clinton; photograph of Milton W. 
Reynolds, an 89er presented by Miss Susan Reynolds; oil portrait of Mrs. 
Mary Blla McAtee, presented by L. T. McAtee; oil portrait of Frank But- 
tram, presented by the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce; oil portrait of 
Lester B. Gum, presented by Mrs. Gum; photograph of N. A. Gibson, present- 
ed by Mrs. Gibson; four pictures of the interior of the Historical Building, 
photograph of Judge Williams on his 70th birthday; photograph of Abraham 
Lincoln and his son Tad, presented by Claude . Hensley; photograph of BH. 
W. Marland, presented by John H. Cleary; two photographs of Chickasaw 
Council, photograph of Confederate Veterans reunion, presented by Mrs. H. N. 
Davis; photographs, twelve scenes of early day Oklahoma, presented by G. E. 
Fuller; “Germany signs unconditional surrender”, presented by George Sher- 
wood; eight photographs of Indian Territory scenes, presented by Mrs. James 
Brazell; photograph of Mrs. Anna M. Canton; early photograph showing Mr. 
McKinley, first President of hte Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society, and Mr. Campbell; oil portrait of John W. Shartel, presented by 
Mrs. John W. Shartel; Rough Rider uniform coat worn by Bud Maytubby, 
presented by Bud Maytubby; oil portrait of James R. Holmboe, presented by 
James Holmboe; large framed photograph of Dr. Everett W. Lane; old fash- 
ioned saddle bags containing medicine, used by Dr. Everett Lane, presented 
by Dr. Lane. 


Hon. George L. Bowman moved that the gifts be accepted and that a vote 
of thanks be sent to the donors. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Williams, 
and carried. 


The Secretary stated that in conferring with the President earlier in the 
week, she asked that proper tribute of flowers be presented to Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, President Emeritus, at his home on the day of the meeting of the 
Board. She further suggested that the Secretary write a letter for the Board 
and members of the staff, setting forth their profound appreciation of the 
long service of Judge Doyle in behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The letter was written and with flowers was placed at his bedside on the 
morning of October 28th. The following is a copy of the letter: 


“Our good friend and fellow member on the Board of Directors: 


: “We are placing near you today, a small token of our profound apprecia- 
tion, of our respect and high esteem. We want you to know that we miss you 
very much from our meetings, and express our earnest hope that you may re- 


cover your health in season, and be permitted to join us in future gatherings 
of this Board. 
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“You have been one of the founders and pioneers of this Institution. Your 
advice at critical times has always been indispensable. You have always spok- 
en out, and with admirable zeal have guarded all the interests of this Society. 
The high service that you have rendered the State has made your name as 
President and Director of this association, a stamp of lofty approval among 
all the people. 


“We, the Board of Directors, the Secretary, and also the Staff Members, 
hope that you will find in this token we offer you here, a warm expression of 
our affection for you and our very best wishes. 


“Signed: Board of Directors 
“By: Charles Evans, Secretary” 


The President stated that she believed it would be a good gesture of earn- 
est appreciation toward all the staff members if at Christmas time a gift of 
$5.00 be given to each member of the staff in the name of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mrs. Anna B. Korn made the motion that this Christmas gift to the 
staff members be made out of the private funds of the Society. Mrs. Jessie R. 
Moore seconded the motion and it was carried unanimously. 


The President asked that an election be held to elect a successor to Judge 
Robert L. Williams. The Board entered into the election under the rules and 
regulations of the Society. After secret balloting, Judge Robert A. Hefner 
and Dr. H. BH. Dale were appointed tellers. In due season they reported to the 
Board that Judge Redmond S. Cole of Tulsa had received the largest number 
of votes offered. 


The election of Judge Cole was recorded and upon motion by Judge Bax- 
ter Taylor and Hon. H. L. Muldrow, several members of the Board were ap- 
pointed to present Judge Cole to the Board and receive due tribute on his 
election. This was done and he made a very splendid declaration of his devo- 
tion to the Society and his profound interest in the history of Oklahoma. 


It was stated by the Secretary that Judge Thomas A. Edwards of Cordell 
and Hon. Harry Campbell of Tulsa had sent in their regrets that they could 
not be present because of illness. On the motion of Mrs. Anna B. Korn and 
seconded by Judge Robert A. Hefner, the Board sent to each of these distin- 
guished members their deep regret of their absence and expressed an earnest 
desire that their health might improve soon. 


The President called to the attention of the Board the fact that the halls 
- of this beautiful building needed some touch of color and she believed that 
two fine palms should be placed at the proper point on the marble stairway 
on the second flight of stairs. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made a motion that the President and the Sec- 
retary be authorized to buy these palms. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


Dr. Evans pointed out that some gifts of books and badges had been 
given to the Society by Colonel Horace Speed, Jr. of Washington D. C., an 
early pioneer of Oklahoma and an eminent citizen. A special vote of thanks 
was extended to Colonel Speed for these gifts and the Secretary was notified 
to extend to Colonel Speed the special tribute of the Board. 


Before adjournment President Harbour said she wished to thank each 
member of the Board for the splendid support given her since taking the 
presidency. She asked for continuance and said she believed that with the 
earnest work of all members, the Society could be placed on the highest plane 
of service to the whole State and the equal of any in the Nation. 
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Dr. H. E. Dale made the motion that the Board adjourn subject to the 
call of the President. Mrs. John R. Williams seconded the motion which pass- 
ed unanimously. 


Charles Evans, Secretary 


Emma Bstill-Harbour 
President 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Date... eee ee 19 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


Pequiredsl6@i Goce see, 


(Signed \iyer 28 eer eee ee en eee es 


Ps OsAddress to ee ee eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join the 
Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates all 
trouble incident to the paying of annua] dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 


ciety : 
de Name. — 


Address 


SIN AT Gry ee es Re ee ees 


ENO GRESS tre ee te ee ee 


3. Name 


Address 


ASIN Bn Capers (sor. ee eee ate ya 


Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma to 
its members. 


Nominated (by: \ es 


Address 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men_ interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Histoical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


